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“THAT HUGE DUMB 
HEAP” 


“™ TONEHENGE has been called “ the frontispiece to 
English history.” Since the moment when men 
first set out to reconstruct this island’s chronicle 
they have come up against this symbol on its earliest 

page, telling, with imperishable majesty, but in a tongue 
that we still cannot interpret, of a mighty race faded out 
of the memory of even the most dimly recorded culture. 
In the twelfth century Henry of Huntingdon speaks of it 
s ‘the second wonder of England,” with a qualification 
which we, in an age abounding in wonders, do not hesitate 
to contradict. With all our science and art, we shall leave 
nothing that the lapse of five or six thousand years will 
not obliterate, no sign before heaven of our vaunted 
greatness. Put in Trafalgar Square, Stonehenge would 
still be an awesome riddle. But it is its lonely setting, 
a temple of the fickle-whispering winds, that has warned 
all ages, and no less our own, that here they are approaching 
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the mystery of mankind’s birth. The wise men of every 

century have credited its construction to the earliest people 
that their vision could discern. Samuel Pepys, who found 
it ‘‘ as prodigious as any tale I ever heard tell,” cautiously 
refrained from an attribution. Inigo Jones vehemen ‘ly 
ascribed it to the Romans, and Geoffrey of Monmout) 
in a tale that modern research tends to confirm in ‘ts 
outlines, told how Uther Pendragon took the stones fro .n 
Ireland and transported them hither by aid of the mayic 
arts of Merlin. 

But , although the modern traveller cannot but specui. e 
on the origin of Stonehenge, it is as a symbol of the merg ig 
in mankind, of earth and sky that these lonely and maje: ic 
heaven-aspiring monoliths seem to him most significant. n 
this stormy temple Tess spent her last night of freedc n, 
Edmund Spencer felt its ‘‘ doleful”’ majesty, and ir 
Philip Sidney, sceptical of contemporary explanati: }s, 
voiced the bewilderment that we still experience : 


Near Wilton sweet, huge heaps of stone are found, 
But so confused that neither any eye 

Can count them just, nor any reason try 

What force brought them to so unlikely ground. 


It is the ‘‘ unlikeliness ” of the ground that it is our ‘isk 
to-day to prevent from becoming yet more unlikely. Tho: gh 
the circle itself was presented to the nation eleven ycars 
ago by Sir Cecil Chubb, the surrounding landscape from 
which the stones derive their power to awe us has alre.idy 
become blotched with the fruits of progress: a cafe, a 
garage, an aerodrome. What the future will bring can 
easily be imagined, unless the £8,500 required to complete 
the work of safeguarding is raised before the end of the 
month. On another page the position is outlined by the 
secretary of the National Trust. In August, 1927, an 
appeal was published by the leaders of all political parties 
for the purchase of three plots of land that formed together 
the area, some eleven hundred acres in extent, round the 
circle. ‘The two plots (389 acres and 404 acres respectively), 
lying south of the Warminster-Amesbury road, and com- 
prising Stonehenge itself, have been bought at £8,000 
each, the second one with the help of a donation of £5,000 
from an anonymous donor. ‘The aerodrome on this area 
is already being demolished. There remains the northern 
plot of 650 acres, containing the “‘ avenue” and _ the 
“‘ cursus,” but also the café and garage, still to be bought 
for £15,000. ‘Towards this, something has been raised and 
£2,500 promised for its completion. But the option on 
its purchase expires on March 31st, and, unless the remaining 
£9,245 is raised, the whole work already accomplished 
will have been in vain. Stonehenge will have a solitude 
to the south and a street to the north. 

It is true that in time of need England or her «reat 
offspring has never failed to produce a champion fir an 
honourable cause, and what cause can be more honou. «ble, 
or more urgent, than the re-embalming of this n» shty 
skeleton of our peoples? The Celts, the Romans and 
all later infusions to our stock found the old grey ¢ ame 
preserved in the odour of clover and violets and s \eep. 
Standing within its pylons, they looked over wav; of 
bowing grass into a past as remote to them as to us. Far 
more than an insc:utable monument is at stake. [he 
National Trust appeals that the first fair page of Ei ‘ish 
history may not be pasted over with advertisements. We 
can wait no longer for a champion to come “ prickin on 
the plaine.”’ It is the moment for every one of us to ally 
to the defence of Stonehenge with what means wi can 
spare—or, better yet, spare ill. 


” 





Our Frontispiece 


€y- frontispiece this week is a new portrait of Cc.onel 
H. A. Wernher, p.s.o., and Lady Zia Wernher. | ady 
Zia Wernher is the elder daughter of the Grand Duke ™ - hael 
of Russia and the late Countess de Torby, and was married 
in 1917. Colonel Wernher, who is the second son of the late 
Sir Julius Wernher, is joint Master of the Fernie Hunt. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permission to photo raph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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“SHE fact that the late Marquess of Zetland was 
one of the most successful of Irish Viceroys has 
almost been forgotten to-day, but it will be many 
a long day before the memory of that grand old 
spoi ‘sman fades in the county of broadacres. He joined 
the ockey Club so long ago as 1875, and, though it was his 
grai dfather, and not he, who owned the famous Voltigeur, 
his 1ame will always be prominent in the history of the 
Tur’. He always maintained the greatest possible interest 
in the breeding of racehorses, and many winners were 
trained for him by Enoch and, of more recent years, by 
his son, Lord George Dundas. His record as a foxhunter 
is well known. He purchased Mr. Cradock’s hounds in 
1876, and trom then until 1911 hunted the country formerly 
hunted by the Dukes of Cleveland. When he finally 
resigned in 1911 the committee decided to continue the 
name of the “* Zetland Hunt.’”’ Lord. Zetland’s Ross-shire 
forest, Letterewe, was one of his chief delights, and he 
was all his life a first-rate fisherman. On one occasion 
he landed with a fly a Tay salmon of fifty-five pounds. 
Lord Ronaldshay, who succeeds his father in the title, has 
served as Governor of Bengal, has been President of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and is a world-traveller whose 
accounts of his journeys have made him famous and whose 
biography of Lord Curzon will always be a standard work 
of history. He is also—though this is less well known—a 
very able Steward of the Jockey Club. 


‘ 
| 
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‘THE appointment of Sir Joseph Duveen as a trustee of 

the National Gallery will meet with very general 
approval. It is the first occasion on which an art dealer hes 
been admitted to the number of those to whom is entrusted 
the care of the nation’s pictures, which Sir Joseph 
personally has done so much to enrich. His benefactions 
to the National Gallery and the Tate Gallery have been 
unrivalled, and it would be true to say that what the second- 
named collection is to-day is due almost entirely to Sir 
Joseph’s unremitting interest and generosity. Recently he 
offered to enlarge the National Portrait Gallery and to 
tedec rate the rooms in the British Museum which contain 
the 'lgin marbles, and both of these offers have been 
most gladly accepted by the Government. Sir Joseph’s 
new »pointment is a distinction conferred on one who has 
come to be regarded less as a connoisseur—although his 
know edge of pictures is very extensive—than as, perhaps, 
the ¢ atest living patron of the arts. 


|? ems wholly incredible, but it is, nevertheless, a fact, 
_ & it seventy-five years have passed since Dame Madge 
Ken ‘| made her first appea-ance on the stage. This was 
in F. sruary of 1854, when she played the part of ‘“‘ Marie, 
ach 1,” in a play the title of which suggests all manner 
of n lodramatic and heart-breaking possibilities, ‘“‘ The 
Orp!_n of the Frozen Sea.” This week she has celebrated 
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her eightieth birthday, and is still full of vitality and 
humour and interest in other people’s doings. The modern 
generation of playgoers has, of necessity, never seen her 
act; even a comparatively middle-aged generation can 
only remember her in her later parts, such as “‘ The Elder 
Miss Blossom,” and wonderfully touching and enchanting 
she was in it. This is one of the sad things about the 
actor’s art and the playgoer’s opportunity; both are 
inexorably bounded by the years. It is a curious feature 
of Dame Madge’s career that it was only in her early years 
that she played the great tragic parts; she was Ophelia 
at sixteen and Lady Macbeth at seventeen, and those 
who can remember her in those rdles must now be com- 
paratively few. Whatever part she played, however, she 
always showed her greatness, and it is hard to conceive 
a higher compliment than that lately paid her by Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson : “‘ With one possible exception, 
neither in this country nor any other did I ever see her 
equal in the kind of parts she played.” 


HEN, a year or two after the War, the first brightly 

coloured petrol pumps were installed by enterprising 
garages few people can have foreseen how speedy and 
how far-reaching was to be the invasion of which they 
were the motley precursors. Now we are only too familiar, 
on every road and in almost every village, with the horrible 
collections of pumps and tin plates which indicate a filling 
station. The evil has become so widespread that public 
opinion has at last begun to stir, and there is a general 
demand that there should be an improvement both in 
the appearance of filling stations and in the design of the 
pumps themselves. In our motoring pages we publish 
an article describing and illustrating some examples of 
filling stations on the new Kingston by-pass which their 
owners have done their best to make inoffensive and in 
harmony with their setting without in the least impairing 
their efficiency. The principles which have guided the 
proprietors have been orderly arrangement, unobtrusive- 
ness and care to respect their immediate surroundings. 
In details, such 2s the treatment of the pumps themselves, 
there is room for difference of opinion, but, whether they 
are hidden or frankly exposed, they can all be made simple 
in design and quiet in colour. The monstrosities which 
desecrate our roadsides cannot be allowed much longer to 
remain standing where they ought not, or, if they are, 
their owners will soon find that customers are beginning 
to go elsewhere. 


UPLAND GRASS. 
When I came home again 
No woodland wind went singing 
To greet me down the track; 
The happy trees were slain. 
I came to a new town; 
The white hill-mists were clinging 
To roofs of grey and brown 
When I came back. 


The road ran wide and straight ; 
At no remembered turning 

No hedgerow bramble-hung 

Did any welcome wait. 

My winding lanes were changed, 
And changed beyond discerning 
The tangled slopes I ranged 
When I was young. 


Oh, comfortless I passed, 
Estranged, as a ghost passes ; 
Yet found in that smug street 
One memory at last ! 
Poor weeds, persisting still, 
The children of the grasses 
That once, on a wild hill, 
Caressed my feet. VALENTINE FANE. 
“| HE Royal Society of Arts has done a fine thing in buying 
West Wycombe. For two or three years it has been 
buying, repairing and then letting old cottages of particular 
charm in various parts of the country, but neither this 
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nor any other society has yet bought a village, complete 
with its factories, inns and the material of its whole life. 
For it is not only fifty picturesque cottages that have been 
preserved: most of the purchase price has still to be 
collected, though two subscriptions of {£500 (one from 
Sir John Dashwood) have already been made spontane- 
ously. Besides preserving intact the form and life of 
a village which all travellers pass through along the 
northern London—Oxford road, the Royal Society of Arts 
has decisively checked the overflowing of High Wycombe. 
Since the War that fine old town has oozed along the road 
in a most unworthy ribbon of villas, and threatened to 
engulf Desborough hill itself, with its Adam church and 
mausoleum, its prehistoric camp and grotto of the Hell 
Fire Club. Now, from West Wycombe to Oxford, the 
road is (as yet) virgin. The experiment suggests how 
much interested towns and intelligent counties could do 
by buying up road frontages and villages to preserve them. 


‘THE news that the famous Portland vase is to be put up 

for auction at the beginning of May must have come as 
a rude shock to many who had never dreamed of the possi- 
bility of its having any other resting place but the British 
Museum. Having been deposited there on loan by the 
third Duke of Portland 118 years ago, it has naturally 
come to be regarded as a national treasure like the Elgin 
marbles. Now, suddenly faced with the prospect of its 
going across the Atlantic, we begin to realise a debt of 
gratitude never thought of before, and at the same time 
a very anxious desire that something may be done to avert 
the unpleasant contingency. Holbein’s ‘‘ Duchess of 
Milan,” under the menace of a similar fate, was saved for 
the nation at the last moment by the generous intervention 
of an anonymous lady, and, possibly, some private benefactor 
may again step in to enable the vase to remain in this 
country. But even if this possibility is fulfilled, it will 
only emphasise once again the niggardly shortsightedness 
of leaving our national collections without funds to meet 
emergencies of this kind. 


NCE again the world’s speed record for a motor is 
held, at any rate for the time being, by an Englishman. 
Major. Segrave’s astounding performance at Daytona 
Beach, Florida, beat by nearly twenty-four miles an hour 
the record set up by the American, Mr. Ray Keech, whose 
speed of 207.55 m.p.h. last year did not show nearly so 
great a margin over Major Segrave’s previous best. ‘The 
actual speed of ‘‘ The Golden Arrow ” over a measured 
mile, which was accomplished once each way—in recording 
triumphs of this kind one must be, above all things, accurate 
—was 231.36226 miles an hour, or a mile in 15.56secs. How 
long this record will hold it is impossible to say. At the 
time of writing Mr. J. M. White has still to make his attempt 
to challenge it. But whether its life be long or short, 
the greatness of the achievement will remain unaffected and 
the prestige which it confers on the British motor industry. 
When, before he set out for America a few weeks back, 
Major Segrave was fined for exceeding the speed limit 
in the Mall, there were many people who regarded this 
trial run as very favourable for his prospects of success. 


BROTEX, the new universal-provider plant, on which we 
publish an article on another page, makes the Lord 
Chancellor’s scheme (in “‘ Iolanthe,”’ of course) for procur- 
ing at low prices ‘‘ all goods from cough-mixture to cables ”’ 
relatively sane. The botanical means which have produced 
it are still something of a secret, and one cannot help sus- 
pecting that it is really grown from the seeds of the Green- 
Grocer tree which Gilbert envisaged as coming up if— 


You plant a small tradesman 

(First get a good spadesman 

To take off his boots with a boot-tree). 

Then his feet will take root 

And his fingers will shoot 

And he’ll blossom and bud like a fruit tree. 

America, not to be left behind, is said to have been experi- 
menting with the extraction of sugar from dahlias. As 
Brotex has a pretty pink flower, a border, or even fields, 
of it mixed with sugar dahlias may soon come both to 


adorn and enrich the countryside. 
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‘T O attempt prophecy, or even comment, on a Test mate!) 
merely after the third or fourth day is to be ridiculous!\ 
premature. The players are then only beginning to warm 
to their work and to look forward in the dim future to t} 
second innings. So far, this last match of the five see: 
likely to beat all records in point of lengthiness. Whethe: 
does or not, however, it will always be memorable for t 
two innings of Leyland and Hobbs. One made a hundr 
in his first match against Australia, the other in wi, 
may be his last. That Hobbs will still be worth his pla 
when the Australians next come here can scarcely 
doubted ; but it may be that he himself will have } 
enough of it and will prefer to make room for youn ‘e 
and lesser men. Leyland—and Hendren also—pla 
innings of the utmost value. Exactly how valuable e 
may know a week or so hence if by then the match is 0° + 


~ 
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EXT Saturday is the day both of the University | at 
Race and of the Sports. ‘To both events there attac' +s, 
this year, something of special interest. ‘This is the cente: .ry 
of the Boat Race. Oxford, at present, lead by a margi: of 
a single victory, the victory they won in the first rac at 
Henley. The Sports will take place for the first tim: in 
their new home at Stamford Bridge, since the traci at 
Queen’s Club has disappeared to make room for n ore 
lawn tennis players. The Sports have been held at Queen’s 
for forty years, traditions have gathered round the track 
and its heroes, and it is sad to say good-bye ; but Stam/ord 
Bridge is, at any rate, a fine ground, and will give a great 
many more people the opportunity of a good view. Unless 
appearances are deceptive, Oxford look likely to celebrate 
the new order of things by winning. They have a very 
strong side; whereas Cambridge, after possessing a long 
series of supermen on the track, has come down to earth, 
and possesses no more than an ordinarily good team. If 
Oxford does win, nobody will grudge them the victory; 
and the same might be said of the Boat Race, in which 
also they have had lean years, were it not for the intense 
desire of Cambridge to make the score all square in the 
centenary year. 


LINES ON A PUBLIC OFFICIAL. 
(Mike, the cat at the British Museum gate, 1910-29.) 
Pigeons, that all my infant wiles withstood, 
Not to be caught, first soured my kittenhood ; 
Then swelled the cynic pride which these began 
At the approach of unofficial Man. 
1 scorned the Public as it came and went, 
To blandishments and fish indifferent 
(Though guessing not its goal to gaze inside 
On my remote relations mummified) ; 
But sat for nineteen years and kept the Gate, 
In every hair an Officer of State. 
Ded 


T last—or already—depending on whether one re ards 

it as the tardy correcting of an omission or 2 1ar- 
binger of good tidings, the committee engaged ii the 
Charing Cross Bridge plans has been augmented b_ the 
appointment of an architect. Sir Edwin Lutyens’ ' ‘ef, 
however, apparently extends only to the town plai ing 
involved by the scheme. The preliminary design. for 
the bridge itself are being evolved by engineers 2! ne. 
These designs, if indeed they merit so precise a | “Mm, 
are intended only as a basis for forming ideas as to st, 
treatment, and so on, and the final design will, no d: bt, 
be given prolonged consideration. But, in planning : uch 
structures as bridges, engineers and architects cannc be 
too early associated, so that the construction and the 
treatment may, from the first, be regarded homogeneo’ ‘ly. 
However, the appointment of an architect to supe’ !s¢ 
the planning of the approaches cannot but have an indi ct 
effect on the treatment of the bridge. For instance, ‘he 
planning of the Charing Cross site which seems at pre.-nt 
to be favoured, involving a raised roadway flanked by 
narrow blocks of buildings, cannot commend itself to an 
architect, and it is possible Sir Edwin Lutyens will suggest 
alternative lines that will greatly influence the treatment of 
the bridge itself. 
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LORD IVEAGH’S SOLEBAY TAPESTRIES 


222 











1.-THE RIVAL FLEETS DRAWN UP. 
Panel with the Walpole arms and crest. 


“SHE three panels of the 
Battle of Solebay ,which 
hang on the walls of 
the Prince of Wales’s 
bedroom at Hampton 

Court Palace are an attractive 
memorial of the sea fight be- 
tween the Dutch and the com- ad 
bined English and French fleets 
off the Suffolk coast in 1672, 
which de Ruyter said was “ the 
hardest fought battle that he 
ever saw.”’ The panels give 
the salient scenes of this long 
drawn out sea fight, in which, 
according to an anonymous 
“Merry Song on the Duke’s 
late glorious success over the 
Dutch in Southwold Bay ” 
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Well might you hear their guns, I 
guess, 

From Sizewell Gap to Easton-ness 

The show was rare and sightly ; 


They battered without let or stay 
Until the evening of the day 
The Duke had beat them tightly. 


Of all the battles gained at sea 
This was the rarest victory 
Since Philip’s grand Armada. 


ee ee a 
ee ee 


But in the cooler judgment of 
naval historians the loss was 
pretty equal on both sides. 
After the declaration of war 
on te Dutch in March, 1672, 
the Comte D’Estrées, Vice- 
Adr al of France, was sent 
to }. n the English fleet. The 
“ng sh were at anchor in 
Sole 2y on May 28th, when the 
Dut i fleet fell in with them, 
and “‘“many of the English 
Capt.ins were forced to cut 
thei. cables in order to get in 
ume enough into the line of 
batt >.” The Dutch admiral, 
de (uyter, attacked the Red 
Squ lron; and the Earl of 2—THE FLEETS IN ACTION (Part of Fig. 5). 
San wich, in the Royal James, Panel with the ‘Walpole arms and crest. 
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3.-THE FLEETS 
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4.—THE RIVAL FLEETS DRAWN 


FLEETS IN ACTION. 


IN ACTION. 
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UP. Panel with the arms of the first Lord Dartmouth. 


Panel with the arms of the first Lord 
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Dartmouth. 
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was hotly attacked. When 
Sandwich had lost all his officers 
and two-thirds of his men, his 
battered ship was set on fire 
by a fire-ship, and, though some 
of the crew escaped, Sandwich 
continued on board and perished 
in the flames. The attack of 
the Blue Squadron, comin. in, 
though too late, to Sandw ch’s 
assistance, drew off the IP itch 
fleet, and towards the evouning 
Sir Joseph Jordan of the lue 
Squadron pierced the tch 
fleet, ‘‘ while a fire-ship cli sped 
their Admiral de Ruyte~ on 
board, and it was not wi out 
the utmost difficulty th he 
escaped being burnt or ta en.” 
As darkness fell, de Ri ‘ter, 
collecting his fleet, four it a 
retreating action and s° ered 
northwards. ‘‘Tosum uj the 
English fleet lost four m a-of- 
war, sunk or disablec but 
they were small ships, w: reas 
the Dutch lost three © the 
best in their fleet, one unk, 
another burnt, a third t: ken; 
a fourth, called the Great 
Holland, was entirely disa' ‘led. 
The Southwolders from the 
shore could see nothing «/{ the 
engagement for a thick fog, 
but, we are told, “‘ the increas- 
ing ascending smoke, the con- 
stant roaring of the guns, and 
the quickly-repeated concus- 
sions which shook them in their 
houses and _ standing - places, 
held them, as it were, spell- 
bound by excitement and 
panic. <A strong land guard 
was mustered in case of clefeat ; 
and the country people were 
prevented from repassing the 
bridge before victory was de- 
clared in favour of England.” 

There is no fog, but clear 
visibility, in the naval battle 
as woven in the Solebay panels. 
The calm and rippled sea is 
rendered in tones of indigo 
and pale yellowish grey lights, 
while the ships are in yellow 
and brown. In the set of three 
at Hampton Court, the <lesign 
of the vertical borders is com- 
posed of mer-children and tro- 
phies of shells, and crustaceans ; 
while in the horizontal! borders 
(which centre on blan‘ car- 


touches) there are pu’ and 
dolphins amid scroll -vliage. 
In the corner panels «°c tro- 
phies of arms. Upon th order 
is the signature of rancis 
Poyntz, with the shld of 
St. George dividing t two 


words. That Francis Pu yntz— 
“the King’s tapestry-1 aker,” 
as he is described in 078— 
was at work on “‘a suit. of sea 
fights ”’ in 1673, the yea: llow- 
ing Solebay, is state. in a 
petition by him to Tr ‘surer 
Danby (undated, but a ened 
to the year 1678), in wh he 
prays for a supply o oney 
to enable him to Ca on, 
and writes that sinc Mid- 
summer 1673, by the _ -ing’s 
command, he has “ serve’ into 
the Wardrobe hangings > the 
value of £5,000 and fo! bout 
twelve months has pv ided 
men to make a suite sea 
fights and has made tlic SO 
perfect in the work as ould 
not be done without <reat 
expense and time.”’ ; 
A set of Solebay tapestries 
belonging to Lord Iveagh, with 
borders of martial emblems and 
containing the cipher of 
James II, bears the name of 
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Thomas Poyntz, who had, about 1667, made an appeal, with 
Francis Poyntz, for the revival of tapestry in England. His 
workshop was probably in Clerkenwell. <A panel of this set was 
recently lent to the exhibition of decorative art at Lansdowne 
House and described in CountTRY LIFE of February 23rd. In 
that issue, however, a Solebay panel from Hampton Court 
was, by an oversight, used as an illustration. In this set the 
cartouche in the upper border bears the arms of George Legge, 
first Lord Dartmouth, and of his wife Barbara, daughter and 
sole heiress of Sir Henry Archbold of Abbot’s Bromley, flanked 
by banners showing the arms of England and Scotland, and 
the cypher “I.R.,” for James II. George Legge, who served 
his sovereign both on sea and land, having been at one time 
(1678) in command of the artillery in Flanders, and at another 
(1083) Admiral of the Fleet, had commanded the Fairfax, a 
66-gun vessel, in the battle of Solebay, but took no important 
part in it. He was created in 1682 Baron Dartmouth of 
Dartmouth. In 1683 he won real distinction by demolishing 
the mole at Tangier and relieving the garrison, and returned 
tu England in 1684, the service having been performed “ very 
ex ctly and effectively.” His relation to James II was very 
in‘ mate, ‘‘ for fully twenty years almost that of son to father ”’ ; 
an. it is probable that James II contemplated giving a set of 
th: Solebay Battle to his friend. In a letter dated May 17th, 
16 8, from the Secretary of the Treasury to Viscount Preston, 
M. ster of the Great Wardrobe (which was quoted in the Times, 
Oc ober, 1925, by Mr. G. E. Manwaring), among the “ pro- 
vi ons furnished and to be furnished for their majesty’s 
se ice’’ is mentioned “‘ three pieces of fine tapestry hanging 
of he story of Solebay fight to be bought for his majesty’s 
se: ice.’ ‘‘ The pieces,’ Mr. Manwaring continues, “ had 
ye to be furnished, and the estimate was for £450. The 
da >, May, 1688, is important, for when the imminence of 
th Dutch invasion became apparent a few months later it 
we Lord Dartmouth to whom the King entrusted the supreme 
co. .mand of the fleet. It is practically certain that 
th Dartmouth set was intended to be a personal gif} from the 
Ki g, hence the reason why it bears the cypher of James II. 
It s clear that the estimate cannot refer to the Hampton Court 
se‘, for Francis Poyntz, whose signature appears on it, had died 
in 1685. His ‘suite of sea-fights ’ had taken twelve 
months to complete, and assuming that the Set ordered in 
May, 1688, took a similar time to create it is easy to understand 
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why the tapestries have never been in the possession of the 
(Legge) tamily.”” By the end of the year the Revolution had 
driven James II from the country, and with the fall of James 
came the end of Lord Dartmouth’s favour. 

At Pyrford Court there is also part of a second set of Solebay 
tapestries woven by Thomas Poyntz. Here the borders corres- 
pond to the Hampton Court set, but in the cartouches appear a 
coat of arms and crest. In the upper cartouche is woven the 
arms of Walpole, and, in the lower, the Walpole crest : the bust of 
a man in profile, couped at the shoulders proper, ducally crowned 
or, from the coronet flowing a long cap, turned forwards, gules, 
tasselled and charged with a Catherine wheel. 

There is evidence that the designs for the Solebay tapestries 
originated from William Van de Velde the elder, who was 
employed by the Dutch Government during the second Dutch 
war to accompany the fleet as an artist. During the third 
Dutch war he was present at Solebay and drew a series of 


sketches of the action from the Dutch point of view. Sir 
Julian Corbett, in his note on the drawings in the possession 


of the Earl of Dartmouth illustrating the battle of Solebay 
and of the Texel, points out the existence in the Boymans 
Museum of a set of four drawings done by Van de Velde from 
the English point of view. A sketch in the Print Collection at 
Leyden exactly corresponds to the fourth drawing, but it is 
a bird’s-eye view, and upon it the artist has noted: “ This is 
in itself correct and historical, but arranged with a higher horizon 
to oblige the King and Duke, and in a manner suitable for 
tapestry.’ In January, 1674, William Van de Velde is paid 
a hundred a year “ during his majesty’s pleasure ’’ for ‘‘ taking 
and making draughts of sea-fights,’’ while the younger Van de 
Velde is paid for ‘“‘ putting the said draughts of sea-fights into 
colours.” A petition from William Van de Velde (which was 
brought to my notice by Mr. Manwaring) dates from the reign 
of James II (March, 1686). Here the artist states that the late 
King appointed him “to take and make draughts of sea fights 
and [also employed him] in making designs for hangings and 
paintings for which service he had the Salary of £100 per annum 
payable by the Treasurer of the Navy.”’ He begs the King to con- 
tinue this salary. The likeness between the character of the Solebay 
panels and drawings by Van de Velde, together with the evidence 
of this artist’s employment by Charles II as marine painter and 
also for making designs for hangings, makes the attribution to 
Van de Velde of the Solebay panels a certainty. Ma... 


AND BISQUES 


By BERNARD DaRWIN. 


ISS GLENNA COLLETT, one of the best—probably 
the best—of American lady golfers, and certainly one 
of the most popular in this country, has just written 
a book on golf (“‘ Ladies in the Rough,” by Glenna 
Collett. Knopf, 6s.). She is stated, on the front 

page, to have been “ assisted by James M. Nevile,” and I cannot 
help feeling sometimes that the mind may be Miss Collett’s 
but the writing hand Mr. Nevile’s. “Silence, deep and 
ominous, settled over the gallery gathered around the nine- 
teenth hole of the Rhode Island Country Club at Providence. 
On the green, the centre of all eyes, a woman golfer bent over 
her ball and attempted to make a twenty-foot putt.” I may be 
entirely wrong, but that does not seem to me like Miss Collett’s 
style, and there are other rather laborious purple patches which 
give me the same impression. ‘Take, again, some of the titles 
of the photographs. On one page are two young ladies next 
door to one another. One is labelled ‘‘ The Girl from Oshkosh, 
Wis., very capable with the putter, doing her stuff.” Of the 
other it is stated, ‘‘ Says she took up golf to get thin.” Here, 
too, I detect signs of “‘assistance,” and I am sure I should like Miss 
Collett better playing her own unaided ball. Still, she has written 
quite an entertaining little book, notably modest and generous 
towards other golfers, and has some interesting things to say. 

That which interested me most was her comparison between 
the best men and the best women players, and I must quote 
her tribute to Miss Wethered, who beat her in a fine match in 
th: Ladies’ Championship at Troon. “ There is one woman 
go’ er who does not need six bisques from any opponent. She 
is ,oyce Wethered, the English girl, who is the most perfect 
go':er I have seen. As a stylist she is as fine as Bobby Jones. 
S! » has the unruffled calm of Walter Hagen, the confidence of 
G oe Sarazen, and the fighting spirit of Jesse Sweetser. Give 
he four bisques and she will make any of that famous quartet 
of men press. On her best days I believe she would need no 
bi. ques at all.” 

There could be no more enthusiastic or generous eulogy 
th a that, and, ,incidentally, the subject of it has gained percep- 
ti y in length since Miss Collett played her. It is this matter 
oi ‘ength, she thinks, which makes all the difference, or nearly 
al of it, between men and women golfers. She will not have it 


that men putt better ; she thinks that women are, if anything, 
the better putters and, within the limits of their strength, as 
skilful with the iron; but ‘‘ Few women can drive more than 
two hundred yards. Men can do much better. That is where 
they have it on women,” and particularly on courses which are 
laid out by men for men. In short, ‘‘ A woman is outdistanced 
through the fairway ; once she is within a reasonable distance 
of the green, she can play as well as a man.” 

On another page, however, Miss Collett appears to modify 
this opinion, for she says that women are not so good at con- 
centrating ; they suddenly and inopportunely let their minds 
fly away to their frocks or to the question of how they are looking, 
or whether they had or had not ordered that leg of mutton for 
dinner. A man, she thinks, can bang his desk and forget all 
about his business; but women are conscientiously haunted 
by domestic duties, and “‘ You cannot take the cook and maid 
and children’s nurse with you for a foursome.” It would ill 
become me to argue with Miss Collett on the subject, but I 
must confess to some surprise at her conclusions. When I 
see ladies over here going out with set, fierce faces to try to turn 
themselves by means of a card from bronze into silver : when I 
see them plashing through the rain-gushes on a day when the 
bravest man would hug the fire, I find it hard to believe that 
they lack that power of concentration, and, frankly, I don’t believe 
that they ever think about the mutton till the last putt is holed. 

Miss Collett has also a good deal that is interesting to say 
about the handicap needed to bring the best of the two sexes 
together. ‘‘ To-day, on most courses,” she says, “there is a 
difference of about ten strokes between men’s par and women’s 
par. This, I confess, more or less accurately represents the 
difference between the average man-golfer and his golfing 
sister’; but there is hardly that difference in the case of the 
best. In an annual match in America, which corresponds as 
nearly as may be to our match at Stoke Poges, the best male 
amateurs give the best ladies five bisques, and, although Miss 
Collett herself and others have won notable victories, yet, on 
the whole, the men have the best of it. So they have done at 
Stoke, giving nine strokes—a great deal the best of it in the 
past; but last year’s sweeping defeat of the men seemed to 
show that the time of their supremacy was over. I take six 
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bisques rather than five to correspond to nine strokes, and 
yet I am not sure. Six is a terribly large number, and a bisque 
is a terrible weapon. 

Miss Collett gives some quite interesting figures upon which 
to base coxclusions, but her conclusions seem to me, as she 
seems half to think herself, highly “‘theoretical.’ For example, 
there was, a few years ago, to have been a four-ball match 
between Miss Alexa Stirling (now Mrs. Frazer) and Miss Collett 
against Hagen and Sarazen, the men giving six bisques. How- 
ever, another match was substituted, Miss Collett and Sarazen 
against Miss Stirling and Hagen. Our authoress takes the 
scores in this match and shows how the ladies would have fared 
had the match been as originally proposed: they would, she 
says, have won by 2 and 1. Perhaps they would, and, again, 
perhaps they would not. The whole atmosphere of the match 
would have been different, and so would the frames of mind 
of the players; the scores might have been better or worse, 
they would not have been the same. Drawing conclusions of 
this kind from figures may be amusing, but the conclusions 
are founded on such a complete fallacy that they seem to me 
to have little value. 
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Only the other day I read somewhere the sad story of 2 
gentleman who went out to play in a Bogey competition unde: 
the impression that he received four strokes ; he finished ai! 
square ; when he came in he discovered that he should hav: 
received five, and it is said that with this allowance he wou!.! 
have been one down, a circumstance regarded apparently 
paradoxical and unfair. If it amuses the gentleman to have th: 
grievance, well and good ; but here, again, is the same fallac, 
because, just because, he had those five strokes he would, in «: | 
human probability, have played those five particular hol: 
differently, and, indeed, his whole play for the round wow) 
have been different. Miss Collett uses the same kind of ar; 
ment in commenting on matches between men and wome 
carefully enumerating the holes at which the women did n t 
need their strokes. A stroke does, however, affect the p! y 
to the hole, even though it is, apparently, unnecessary. It affec s 
the outlook and so the play of both parties, or, at least, it obviou 
may do so, and that fact seems to me largely to vitiate th: 
arguments founded upon figures. However, they are, to so e 
people, such entertaining things that people wi!l always rem. a 
blind to the futility of them. 





THE FERNIE HUNT 


S probably most of the hunting world (and certainly all 
hunting Leicestershire) knows, the country now and 
permanently called ‘‘ Fernie’’ was at one time part 
of the Quorn’s huge domain, and also took in some 
part of what is now Cottesmore. It was first called 

the South Quorn or Billesdon country. Then, in 1856, it was 
more often referred to as ‘‘ Mr. Tailby’s,”’ although at that time 
it was still actually Quorn, for that Hunt had not relinquished its 
claim, and the country was regard_-d as only lent. When Mr. 
Tailby’s reign came to an end in 1878, and Sir Bache Cunard took 
on, it was usually referred to as Sir Bache Cunard’s, and remained 
so till 1888. The dispute as to whether this Billesdon country 
was still only lent, or whether the various incumbents, from Mr. 
Tailby onwards, had acquired any prescriptive rights, was still 
in full blast, and it was not until the early part of Mr. C. W. B. 
Fernie’s reign—his dates were 1888 to 1919—that peace arrived 
and the partition was agrecd—that is to say, that the Quorn 
contestants consented to relinquish their claim entirely and 
recognise the Billesdon part of the world as a separate “‘ kingdom.”’ 
The whole thing came up before the Committee of Boodle’s, 
the forerunner of the Master of Hounds Association, and feeling 
ran very high on both sides—the Quorn people saying that when 
Lord Stamford took on the Quorn in 1856 he did so upon the 
same terms as his predecessor, Mr. Dick Sutton, son of Sir 
Richard, the famous Quorn Master, and that Mr. Tailby under- 
stood that these were the terms and that he was hunting in 
Quorn country. Lord Stamford, like Sir Richard Sutton, 


had more country than he could do with, but he said that “ it 
was on the distinct understanding that I could hunt the whole 
Quorn country, v2z., the part hunted by Mr. Tailby, at any time 
I wished by, of course, giving him proper notice.”’ The Billesdon 
case was that, as the country had been left to stew in its own juice 
for so long and would have become practically derelict but for Mr. 
Tailby, who came forward at the termination of Mr. Richard 
Sutton’s régime, they had established some sort ofanequity. Mr. 
Tailby said—and he was correct—that he did not come forward 
with his offer to hunt the Billesdon country until a considerable 
time ‘‘ after Lord Stamford had declined to do so,”’ and that 
his (Mr. Tailby’s) first advertised meet was November 24th, 
1856. As cubbing operations are in full swing by September 
and the season proper dates from November ist, Mr. Tailby 
had a good deal of reason on his side. Things eventually got 
so hot that the Leicester Journal of March 23rd, 1887—some 
time after the “ war’”’ first started, as will be observed—said 
that if Mr. Tailby’s country were annexed to the Quorn, the 
farmers had threatened to kill all the foxes and wire all the 
fences. Of course, it never came to this, and eventually the 
hatchet was buried. There never ought to have been a 
hatchet to bury. The Quorn country was obviously too big 
for even such an enthusiast as Sir Dick Sutton huniug 
six days a week. It could have stood nine or ten~days, that 
is, two packs going at once, one doing its six days and the 
other four. 

After Sir Bache Cunard it was known as “ Mr. Fernie’s,” 
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anc in the end as Fernie’s. 


for himself. 


hounds. 


The Fernie country is still, in my humble opinion, as big 
a country as anyone could want, no matter how much of a 


fire-eater he may be. It is still, 
as it was in earlier times, a 
“beef’’ as opposed to a “ milk” 
country, and, consequently, the ob- 
stacles have to be strong, for the 
beast meant to be eaten is not so 
peaceful as the milch cow, which is 
quite content to graze and _ not 
attempt much in the way of steeple- 
chasing or horning the fences down 
to get into a new bit of pasture. 
Even the old oxers have not entirely 
disappeared, but, where they have, 
strong ash rails have been substituted ; 
and as the ditches remain and are 
unguarded by the old ox-rail, I leave 
it to you to picture what you may 
find if you mean to try to have a 
front seat in the stalls when hounds 
tun. The thorn fences are big and 
so thick that they are apt to stop a 
hound which is on the outsize, and 
the stamp they want is the medium- 
size hound, which will be better able 
to set through. 

Wire, of course, is a problem 
het. as elsewhere, but as the Hunt 
pays on an equitable basis to get 
it “own and also gives the farmer 
Tai. free, all that it is possible to 
do .o make it a country in which 
the adventurer can give run to his 
yo thful or otherwise ambition, “ sit 
do n in his saddle and keep his 
he: | straight,” is done. Personally, 
wh re a horse for this country is 
co: -erned, I strongly recommend a 
tin ber merchant, and, in any case, 
on that will stand well back at 
ev ything. On the right horse you 
Cai have all the fun you want; on 
th wrong one you can get all the 
th: ils of an Edgar Wallace novel— 





Whether it would have been better 
to !-t it remain as the Billesdon, and so avoid all these numerous 
chauges of name, I leave it to anyone who is interested to decide 
There is, of course, an oft-told tale about the 
real reason why Sir Dick Sutton first gave over the Billesdon 
region to his son, and it was to the effect that in northern Quorn 
young Dick was so given to pressing on his father’s hounds 
that he was glad to get rid of him, and believed that when 
he ‘ banished’”’ him to the Billesdon he had given him a 
country so strongly enclosed that even such a thruster as 


his son undoubtedly was would find it difficult to get to his 
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and then some. 


plough. 
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an expert in bones—in Harboro’ ! 

They have always had a goodish lot of hounds in the Fernie 
kennel, for the first and most potent reason, that a bad pack 
of hounds could not catch the flying foxes in this open galloping 
country, five-sixths of which is grass and the other sixth light 
It is never very deep, for, be it remembered, we are 
talking of what is called High Leicestershire, and when at its 
best it rides like a spring-board. 
than many countries (which I could name, but will not) at 
their best, and, as a rule, it carries a good scent. 
one real ‘‘ crab”’ where this country is concerned, and that is 
that a considerable slice of it, the Welham Vale, is practically 





JACK. 





If it is any additional aid to any intending 
adventurer, I mention that there is a quite first-class surgeon— 


! 


At its worst it is a lot better 


There is only 


foxless, because there are no coverts 
big enough to persuade Mrs. C. J. 
Fox, or even her philandering beau, 
to take up their abcde. This is a 
great drawback, because this vale is 
ideal to look at, all grass and just 
the right background for a pack of 
hounds in full cry. Whether it will 
be possible to remedy the present 
defect by artificial means, planting 
gorses, and so forth, I do not venture 
to predict, but I should think that 
it might be. It will take time in 
any case, for you cannot b:d a Birnam 
Wood to come to Welham Vale in 
the same way as those who were out 
for Mr. Macbeth’s blocd bid it come 
to Dunsinane. A John Ball and a 
Jane Ball (two of the most famous 
fox-fastnesses in this country) would 
be a godsend in this particular part 
of the country; but you cannot 
procure that sort of thing by just 
putting a coin in the slot and pressing 
a button. 

The Welham Valley has always 
been a difficult problem. In a wet 
season quite a considerable amount 
of the ground is under water, and 
I find, on looking back, that once 
the second railway. was constructed 
it became almost impossible to hunt 
in that district, because if you got 
over one line, the hounds could get 
away from you and on to the other 
main line before the Hunt servants 
could get to them, ard therefore it 
became a matter of considerable 
risk, as you could easily get a pack 
cut up by an oncoming train. Of 
course, in addition to that, it is a 
question of £ s. d. The Hunt can 
only spend so much on wire, and 
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they get it down 
in districts, 7.e., 
Monday and 
Thursday, where 
they have most 
people out. 

As to the 
type of hound 
necessary, to say 
that the medium- 
sized hound is the 
one desirable is 
merely to say that 
this is the type 
most Masters go 
for to-day. I 
think the ideal for 
this or for any 
other open gallop- 
ing country is a 
dog hound about 
25ins. to 254ins., 
not bigger, and a 
bitch about two 
inches smaller, all 
other things being 
equal, of course. 
In this country 
it is needless to 
say that a hound 
must be able to gallop as well as hunt his fox, for he will not 
get much time to look at the scenery when the pilot leaves 
his resting place and sets his mask for his next house of call, 
which may be seven or eight miles away as the crow flies ; 
and knowing, as a High Leicestershire fox does, that he has 
got to make the best of any start he can manage to get, usually 
there is no tarrying. Quick is the word for everyone. You 
might just as well lose a train as lose a start in this country— 
that is, as a rule, for, of course, there are times when things 
are more adagio maestoso than allegro furioso. It is so in all 
Hunts; but when things are all equally right, the right fox 
with the right scent and the open before you, it is a moment 
for quick decision and intensive action. A “‘ wait and see”’ 
policy will not work. 

During the late Mr. C. W. B. Fernie’s and Arthur Thatcher’s 
times, between them they had a real good lot of hounds, and 
some names live in history. Trimbush, Fireman, Ferryman, 
Daystar, Somerset and Trueman are some names of stallion 
hounds which the industrious student of hound breeding will 
not find it very difficult to trace in pedigrees of to-day. The 
war, of course, hit every kennel in England very hard indeed, 
and how some of them carried on at all I do not know. Mr. 
Fernie did till he died in 1919, and then his wife kept things 
going, first of all alone, and from 1921 to 1923 with Mrs. Walter 
Faber. 

In 1923 Lord Stalbridge came on from the South and West 
Wilts, and he brought a large number of his own hounds with 
him. New blood was badly needed, as there was nothing 
of great use in the kennel, and these South and West 
Wilts hounds have practically built the present Fernie kennel. 
Caliph (1920), Maxim (1921), Warriner (1921), Wonder (1921) 
and Palafox (1921), all South and West Wilts hounds, and 
mostly mated with South and West Wilts bitches, are the 
real fathers of the present generation of Fernie hound, and 
the hound list is full of them and their descendants, as well as 
those of the Heythrop Stentor (1916). The only thing against 
some of these hounds descended from South and West Wilts 
stcck is that they have tended rather to run to size. Yet none 
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of these old patri- 
archs were them- 
selves sons of 
Anak, so far as 
I visualise them. 
I knew Caliph, 
Maxim and Pala- 
fox fairly well, 
and without hav- 
ing actually seen 
the stick put ¢ ver 
them, I should . iy 
at random that 
none of them ‘vas 
over 25ins. Some 
of their desc« id- 
ants, howe: er, 
which I have : :en 
out hunting ais 
season I sh: ild 
think were ell 


over that. ‘1 iey 
are real guod 
hounds in € cry 
other way. Id 


Palafox, durin his 
day in High --ei- 
cestershire, rm ide 


PEAKER AND HOUNDS AT A MEET. a great rep ita- 


tion, and was the 
kind of performer who was a real huntsman’s friend ©1 a 
bad scenting day. Whoever else was wrong, Palafox could 
be depended upon to be right. It was said of him, and I i:ave 
seen him do it once, at any rate, that when all the other’s h:ads 
came up he would stop, cast himself and most likely go o'f in 
a totally unexpected direction—and the next minute you bh ard 
him throw his tongue as much as to say, ‘‘ What’s all this bother 
about ? A side wind and the scent of a sinking fox don’t bother 
me!’’ And almost invariably he was right. Lord Stalbridge, 
who carried the horn himself and did it so well, swore by Palafox. 
Two of his sons, Painter and Paleface (1928), are just as good 
where their nose is concerned, and they are out of the South 
and West Wilts Marigold (1920). It must not be thought 
that it is only these South and West Wilts hounds which are 
being used in this kennel, for that, of course, is not so, and they 
have sent to North Cotswold Sportsman (1922) and Brocklesby 
Aimwell (1924). Ideas, of course, are always apt to vary when a 
new végime starts, and they may do so here, but upon general 
lines where a Leicestershire hound is concerned they are about 
the same. Everyone wants nose and drive and bone and good 
hocks and ribs—and everything else that goes to the making 
of the beau ideal, and tries to get them. 

When Lord Stalbridge resigned at the end of last season, 
his partner, Colonel Harold Wernher, also resigned, but 
was re-elected with a new joint Master, Captain A. C. 
Edmonstone, and the continuity of success has been preserved 
so far as management is concerned, for both Masters are very 
popular with farmers, and behind them they have a genius 
at organisation and staff work in Major Massey, the Hunt 
secretary, who is likewise as good a man to go as there is in 
the whole of the Shires. 

Of course, this season everything has been terribly handi- 
capped by the great frost and the previous intermittent periods 
of the same trouble, but I think it may be said that the general 
outlook and the present condition of this historic old Fiunt 
have never been brighter. The Hunt has two Masters who 
are the right men in the right place, a good huntsman in ert 
Peaker, and a good pack of hounds. HARBOROUGH. 
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THE CITY OF SEGOVIA 
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*[ HE ancient city of Segovia has recently come into promin- 

ence as the headquarters of the Artillery Cadet Corps which 
wa’ recently disbanded by the orders of the Spanish Government. 
Li ing to the north of the Sierra Guadarrama and set on an 
ac opolis of rock, the city is dominated by the grand pile of the 
ca aedral, erected in the late sixteenth century. Its splendidly 
gt uped towers and pinnacles, built of a lovely golden-coloured 








J Archer. THE CATHEDRAL. Copyright: 


stone, comprise one of the last and finest Gothic buildings in 
Europe. Segovia is famous for its Roman aqueduct, which, 
until a few years ago, was still the only source of water supply 
for the city. Its lofty arches, high over the roofs of its houses, 
are formed of great blocks of granite fitted together without 
cement or mortar. The aqueduct is, appropriately, the city’s 
arms. 
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THE “GREATEST PLAGUE OF LIFE” 


HOSE of us who have spent long hours treasure-hunting 

in registry offices or searching through the columns of 

the daily Press for the perfect maid are tempted to 

envy our grandmothers, thinking they had no servant 

troubles then. We remember delightful tales about 
old family servants, and we conjure up visions of beloved nurses 
like Alison Grahame, of whom Robert Louis Stevenson felt 
moved to write : 


For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sakc : 
For your most comfortable hand 
That led me through the uneven land : 
For all the story books read: 

For all the pains you comforted : 

For all you pitied, all you bore 

In sad and happy days of yore :— 
My second mother, my first wife, 
The angel of my infant life— 

From the sick child now well and old 
Take nurse this little book you hold! 


And grant it, Heaven, that all who read 
May find as dear a friend at need, 

And every child who lists my rhyme, 
In the bright, fireside, nursery clime, 
May hear it in as kind a voice 

As made my childish days rejoice ! 


Yet there is another side to the picture, which shows us 
that even in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries masters 
and maids were not always quite so satisfied with each other 
as we might suppose. The Greatest Plague of Life, or, the Adven- 
tures of a Lady in search of a Good Servant, is an illustration of 
this: it is a comic history, brought out in 1847, and could never 
have been written had not the authors enjoyed first-hand experi- 
ence of all they describe. It is the same in the eighteenth 
century, with Swift: his little book of Directions to Servants 
is the work of an expert. It is a satirical handbook, consisting 
both of general and detailed instructions to seventeen different 
grades of servant on how best to do the wrong thing. Here 
are a few of them: 

““ Never come till you have been called three or four times ; 
for none but dogs will come at the first whistle.” 

“When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep constantly 
wriggling the back of the chair that the person behind whom 
you stand may know you are ready to attend him.”’ 

“ Hay and oats, in the management of a skilful groom, will 
make excellent ale, as well as brandy ; but this I only hint.’ 

“Lump three or four pounds of butter together in your 
hands, then dash it against the wall just over the dresser, 
so as to have it ready to pull by pieces as you have occasion 
for it.” 
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“THE CAT DID’ IT,.” 


This last fantastic direction leads one to suppose that the 
Dean was not over-satisfied with the ways of cooks. Ye! he 
seems to have reproved them with gentleness. ‘‘ Sweethe:-t,” 
he said to an ugly cook who had overdone a joint, “‘ take | his 
down to the kitchen and do it less.” 

“That’s impossible,” she replied. 

“Then,” said he, “if you must commit faults, con nit 
faults that can be mended.” That was all. 

Another forerunner of The Greatest Plague of Life . a 
volume of dialogues between Samuel Sensitive and Time hy 
Testy, with a few supplementary sighs from Mrs. Testy, on 
The Miseries of Human Life. This book was divided auto 
“Groans,” not paragraphs, and here, as in Swift’s book, n iny 
adverse comments on domestic service are made. ; 

Among the groans given are those expressing “‘ the m cry 
of coming down on a cold morning into the breakfast « om 
and finding instead of warmth and comfort, the whole \ ice 
upset and a dingy Drab on her knees before the grate.””,. An her 
grievance is made of “ having to pass the maid when s! | js 
scowering the stairs.”’ 

So the authors of the Adventures of a Lady in search fa 
Good Servant were by no means the first, nor are they the st, 
to suffer and to describe their sufferings in print. And if © ieir 
words are neither as biting as Swift’s nor as dignified as t..ose 
of the leading article in the Times for February 16th, :520, 
yet their book was successful, and deserves to be rememb« red, 
for it is cleverly written and full of humour and of ludicrous 
situations arising out of the failure of a newly married, incom- 
petent mistress to cope with her newly engaged and incomp+r ‘ent 
staff. 

The mistress herself, a barrister’s wife, is supposed to be 
telling the story : a pitiful story of how she wrestled for fourteen 
years with a succession of maids and menservants until she 
retired in despair to a boarding-house in “‘ G———d Street, R-—l 
Square.”” Thus, even in the middle of the nineteenth century 
people were wont to seek refuge from their servant troubles 
in private hotels ! 

The book is divided into twenty-six chapters, and is illus- 
trated by George Cruikshank, who contributed twelve plates, 
some of which are here reproduced. The titles of these give 
an idea both of the scope of the volume and of the shrewdness 
of the artist, which led him to illustrate those scenes which 
were most likely to appeal to the general reader of his own and 
of a later day. 

The frontispiece is a vision of all the foolish domestics in 
the world. It is followed by ‘‘ Are you not Irish?” “ The 
Cat did it,’’ ‘‘ Followers,” “‘ It’s my cousin, ma’am,”’ “ Off for 
a holiday,’ ‘“‘ The Morning Gossip,” ‘‘ The Sentimental Novel 
Reader,” “‘ Out for an Airing,” ‘“Oh, Ah! Let ’em ring again,” 


‘Do you know as your street door is open ?”’ (a nocturnal visit 
from the constable), ‘“Oh! here’s Missus!’’ The pictures of 
the wrongdoers are fascinating ; even the worst offenders having 
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“OH, AH! LET ‘EM RING AGAIN.” 


something attractive about them, a certain gaiety, which drives 
away vexation of heart. In ‘‘ The Cat did it’ there are thirteen 
cats and three small kittens in the kitchen committing most 
monstrous crimes; yet the audacity of the creatures and their 
concentration on doing as much damage as possible before 
they are stampeded by the mistress lends them a dangerous 
charm. So vivid is the picture one can almost take part in 
the scene, and hear the crashing of china, the breaking of glass, 
the miaws across the milk bowl, and the devouring sounds 
made over the duck and mutton and jam and gravy, which 
are all being attacked simultaneously by different cats. In 
the text, it is one cat, a black tom, used as a scapegoat by the 
charlady: the multiplication of cats, in the illustration, is 
the artist’s magnification of the scene. It is interesting to recall 
that Cruikshank’s power of emphasis and of enlisting the sym- 
pathy of the spectator on behalf of his characters is said to have 
been so great that he turned himself and many others into 
teetotallers through designing eight plates to show the downward 
course of a drunken family ; these were produced in the same 
year as The Greatest Plague of Life. But a hundred of his plates 
would not have sufficed to illustrate all the mishaps which befell 
the unlucky barrister’s wife in her dealings with maids! She 
had painful experience with pretty, pert, stupid, dishonest, 
drunken, haughty, slovenly, and too-ugly maids; she had 
adventures with greedy, flirtatious, good for nothing, and lazy 
men. She worried over Wittals, the mischievous page-boy, 
and had her piano broken up by Farden, a smuggler, who offered 
his services in the mornings as knife and bootsman. She had 
accidents with a butting pet lamb, with leeches, with a bogus 
bishop’s wife, and a fat footman who moved “ slow as an omni- 
bus half full.” It is he who is seen lording it in the centre of 
the magnificent picture, “Oh, ah! Let ‘em ring again! ’’— 
about which the poor mistress exclaims : 

“Now, I daresay, the reader will imagine that, with two 
Maie servants in the house, and little or nothing for them to 
do, I might at least have got so much as a single bell answered ; 
bu‘, oh dear, no! I might pull and pull as though I was up 
In a filthy belfry pulling my arm off for a leg of mutton and 
trieimings; and yet, there Mr. Duffy would sit, roasting 
his fat calves before the fire, as unconcerned as a mute at 
a street door—with his precious ‘Oh, Ah! Let ’em ring 
ag in! ’"—while that idle vagabond Mr. Wittals sat stock 
Sti, with both his hands stuffed into the pockets of his 
muiberry pantaloons, as if they were made of cast iron, and 
§:oaning away, as though he thought it a capital joke to trifle 
w h my feelings.” 

But the book hardly lends itself to quotation, for isolated 
P ssages give no idea of the continuous succession of troubles 
W...ch the heroine goes through. There are nearly three hundred 
‘es of adversity altogether, yet, though we follow the harassed 
y from disappointment, through exasperation, to despair, 
‘ perplexities seem to cheer, rather than distress, the modern 
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“OH! HERE’S MISSUS!” 


reader, for it is a consolation to discover that even in those days 
there was a servant question, and that treasures were not much 
easier to find then than they are now. M. C. DRAPER. 





A NEW PLANT. 


HERE have been rumours current for some time that 

interesting developments were to be expected from some 

experiments being conducted in Devonshire with a 

new plant which had distinct properties. The nature 

of these developments has now been unfolded in the 
announcement that a hybrid plant, called ‘‘ Brotex,’’ has proved 
to have valuable commercial properties, especially for the pro- 
duction of cellulose fibres. Accordingly, a company has been 
formed under the name of Brotex Cellulose Fibres, Limited, 
and associated with it either directly or indirectly are the names 
of well known agriculturists and business men, including the 
Earl of Selborne, Lord Bledisloe, Sir George Courthorpe, M.P., 
Sir Robert Horne, m.P., and Sir Austin Harris. 

According to the statements descriptive of the plant, brotex 
is a biennial, which is grown from seed, and in the course of 
twelve to eighteen months produces a growth of eight to ten feet, 
the stem having a circumference of eight to ten inches. It is 
claimed that, if planted out in spring and harvested when mature, 
which is in the late summer or early autumn of the following 
year, that three raw materials are derived which are of con- 
siderable fcommercial value and demand. These are, base 
fibre for textile purposes, wood cellulose for paper making, and 
seed suitable for the manufacture of cattle food. There is 
an alternative of harvesting for fibre alone in its first year after 
planting, when a higher yield of fibre is secured, since the crop 
can be grown more closely on the ground. 

Agriculturists are, naturally, interested in the new crop, 
especially in relation to the possibilities which it offers for 
growing a selling-off crop with a chance of considerable remunera- 
tion. It is stated to be an excellent smother crop for the eradi- 
cation of weeds, which, in itself, would be a great asset, making 
it specially suitable for inclusion in a rotation with cereals. 
During the present season demonstration plants are to be 
distributed widespread over the country so that agriculturists 
may have the opportunity of seeing the crop, and also that 
experience may be gained as to conditions of soil and climate 
which may limit its successful cultivation. On the experimental 
farm in Devonshire concentration is being made on the produc- 
tion of seed for the sowing of many thousands of acres in 1930. 

On the commercial side the prospects are stated to be 
very favourable for the development of a new industry. Thus 
the crop itself, if grown on a commercial scale, is capable of 
yielding 1.67 tons of clean air-dry fibre, worth £32 per ton, 
or £53 7s. in all; 5.37 tons of air-dry wood, worth £4 per ton, 
making {21 10s.; and 2.34 tons of seed, worth £8 Ios. per ton, 
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or £19 18s. in all. The total of gross revenue per acre is thus 
£94 15s. The cost of production, which covers cultivation, 
planting, harvesting and treatment, is placed at a figure of 
£41 13S., which leaves a margin of over £50 per acre. If the 
system is adopted of taking a crop of fibre in the first year, 
then the gross returns are estimated at £64 per acre, the value 
of 2 tons of clean air-dry fibre, while the costs of production 
and treatment are estimated at £31 17s. per acre, or a surplus 
per acre of over £30. Figures of this description will, no doubt, 
make the average agriculturist a little doubtful as to the realisa- 
tion of such profits. Yet the evidence as to the value of the 
plant and its products is sufficiently sound as to hold out 


EMILY 


EGEND has grown round the figure of Emily Bronté, 
and criticism has confused her character with her crea- 
tions, until it is only possible to see Emily herself through 
a mist of theory and conjecture mainly based on Charlotte 
Bronté’s conception of her sister—a noble though, in 
detail, sometimes a misleading one. Often the mist has deepened 
to a cloud of gloom and tragedy, according to the mood of those 
who drew her picture. As with Beethoven, the tragic elements 
in which her life closed have been allowed to colour too much 
the conception of her life as a whole. The deaf, afficted 
Beethoven of legend has partly faded before the real Beethoven 
of Thaver’s bicgraphy. Emily has not yet found her Thayer ; 
but her greatness, appreciated more to-day than ever before, 
makes her at least worthy of a biographer as studious and 
exacting in the rejection of all surmise or evidence of doubtful 
authenticity. Those who have thought deeply about Emily 
Bronté may indulge in one speculation: what they would feel 
if they could for a moment see the real Emily in the flesh and 
compare her with the figure of their imaginations. They would 
not see the austere pcetess, the creator of Heathcliff, the sphinx 
of modern literature, as they have conceived her. Seldom has 
a phantom so vast and so shadowy been raised above a person- 
ality so elusive as this real Emily. 

Ellen Nussey has described Emily as an intensely lovable 
character, once her extreme shyness and reserve were broken 
down; yet, even among those who knew her intimately, this 
happened but rarely. Miss Nussey remembered her from the 
age of fifteen, when her delight in the moors and open-air life 
was more freely expressed than in later years. As a little child 
she was the most attractive of the Brontés, both in appearance 
and character, except, perhaps, her elder sister, Maria. 

In appearance, she looked delicate, but was seldom ill. 
Her pale face and slight figure told of frailness, and, at times, 
her uncouth demeanour, partly the result of carelessness in dress, 
together with her frigid manners, suggested somecne distrait 
and odd. She would enter a room, when friends were present, 
with downcast eyes, fetch a beck and depart, without a glance 
of recognition. Her brown hair, at first worn in short curls, 
later gathered together with a comb at the back, was beautiful ; 
and her hazel eyes were beautiful, when she raised them, with a 
quick and nervous glance. This rapid glance was also a marked 
characteristic of Branwell’s, but his eyes were small and deep-set. 
Emily’s were full and liquid. When anything pleased her, her 
smile, which many have recalled, lit up her face ; her paleness 
was suffused with a look of pleasure, es fleeting as it was elcquent. 
Habitually, her expressicn was stern; her prominent mouth 
and slightly aquiline nose may have suggested the Sphinx. 
Her smcoth forehead, frcm which the hair fell evenly on either 
side, was white above her brows, and these were strongly marked, 
contributing to her likeness to George Henry Lewes, noted by 
Charlotte. In anger, her features became set. Like her smile, 
her anger was fleeting and also eloquent, instilling fear. Yet, 
even in later life she was often genial among members of the 
household, happy as a boy—a wayward, friendly boy, even 
gay at times and gallant—a phase that earned for her the 
nickname of ‘‘ The Major,” the ‘ Captain’’ Keddar of Shirley. 

There was another phase of Emily’s of which less has been 
told, because it may have been taken for granted, when the 
thin notes of Charlotte’s piano sounded in the parlour at 
Haworth under the hands of a master, airs of Haydn and Mozart 
that made Branwell walk about the room beating time to the 
music in the kind of ecstasy peculiar to him, played with tone 
and feeling. Then Emily’s reserve passed away. She sat at 
the piano, fingering the keys with little effort, with a sense of 
style, with a touch that responded to every shade of mcod and 
emotion. Another Emily this than the figure of traditicn: 
slight and tall, seated before the keyboard, the full sleeves of 
her dress softly brushing its edge of rosewocd as she played ; 
stooping forward, her brown ringlets hiding her face, while the 
vibrations of massed chords filled the room as the music attuned 
itself to the sharp note of the wind passing over stone slab and 
iron rail to the greenness of the garden without. 

In that garden were flowers she planted and tended, watching 
them struggle in its small shelter against the storms that came 
over the hill. She would often walk in the garden alone. There 
are lines in her poems when the thought of the flowers recalled 
memories of her childhood, of her sisters Maria and Elizabeth 
—brooding lines. The passing of a summer day, when mist 
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considerable prospects for the crop. It is the intention to 
so organise production on a commercial scale that subsidiary 
companies will deal direct with farmers, who will grow the 
fibre under contract, the companies in turn marketing the mate -ja] 
through a central organisation. 

Arable farming, which has for long been experiencing | an 
times, would at once assume a more prosperous role if the » »w 
prospects held out to farmers materialise. Naturally, ‘he 
question of price received for produce of this descriptio js 
governed by the law of supply and demand, but the positior js 
at the moment, of extraordinary interest, and the future of | hig 


crop will be closely watched. He-G: R 
ee 
gathered round the church tower, often found her there. he 


contrast between the brief warmth of summer and the w: er 
landscape inspired many a fragment of verse. But when he 
east wind whined through the heather, the wind that was « ily 
a dull wind to Emily, and man and beast felt the bitter si p- 
ness in the cut of it, her soul rose to a peculiar joy in he 
colourless moors. 

In the kingdom of her imagination birds and animals ad 
a place with dim heroic figures. Between them and her t ore 
was almost a spiritual communication. She would talk tc an 
injured bird in her hand. The story has often been told | ow 
the servants would look on and smile at ‘‘ Miss Em’ly,”’ out 


she was certain that it understood. Strange pets found ¢ ieir 
way to the Parsonage: a hawk, a wild goose. They vere 


Emily’s special care. Hero, the hawk, was given away during 
her nine months’ absence in Brussels. On her return, she 
enquired for it everywhere, but found no trace. Her anxiety 
concerning the hawk is the only existing reference she has 
recorded to the Brussels visit. She made a pencil drawing of it, 
as of other pets, including the dcgs. Of these, Keeper was her 
constant friend. He worshipped her, though she could terrify 
him as he terrified others. There was something in his nature 
akin to the wildest streak in hers. ‘‘ Love me, love my dog” 
was never more true than of Emily, and this test of friendship 
she could drive home to the hilt. Keeper was rough in his 
greeting, and often she would incite him to a display of ferocity, 
to roaring and leaping in the parlour at Haworth, while she 
stood over him, her curls thrown back, her hand raised—a 
sorceress, an enchantress. 

All at Howarth knew this Emily, untamed, her reserve 
changing to a mood of wild exultation, of freakish humour. 
Never was her personality more indelibly stamped on anything 
she wrote than in the description of the ferocious dogs in the 
opening chapters of Wuthering Heights. But, if ever a book 
was written stamped with the mind of its author, this is one. 
Reading between the lines, studying the turn of sentences, the 
cadence cf words, that subtle alchemy that makes one hand 
reveal so much more in the use of words than another, nobody 
can doubt that her hand alone wrote these pages, and coiitro- 
versy dies, as all controversy must die, before evidenc« so 
indisputable. On what the whole structure was grafted we 
shall never know. The original tree may have taken roct in 
soil that nurtured the Bronté genius as a whole, in w'iich 
Branwell had a share. Against all that is known must bc set 
much that can never come into the sphere of knowledge novv. 

The crisis in the history of the Brontés took place d ing 
three years, frcm the end of 1845 to the end of 1848, cove “ing 
the publication of the first poems and the writing of Em ly’s 
and Anne’s novels. By the spring of 1849, except for her 
father, Charlotte was left alone. Of Emily’s attitude t  |ife 
in 1845 there is a record, in the page of her diary, writt«. at 
intervals of three or four years, to be read by herself and 
cn her thirtieth birthday, in 1848, where she wishes ‘ at 
everybody could be as comfortable as myself and as undes; d- 
ing, and then we should have a very tolerable world o: t 
Her own words. And they are at least entitled to be regard as 
literally true. They are her last direct statement. The fc ‘ed 
page was not opened for fifty years. 

There, but for the events of three years, history n. :ht 
leave her. We must turn to the twenty-fourth chapt of 
Shirley: ‘‘ The future sometimes seems to sob a low wa! ng 
of the events it is bringing us, like some gathering though ‘et 
remote storm, which, in tones of the wind, in flushings of ‘he 
firmament, in clouds strangely torn, announces a blast strong 
to strew the sea with wrecks. .’ When that blast irst 
scunded for Emily we cannot tell. She turned to reality, ‘or- 
saking the old heroic traces, and found it, grim and stark. ~* 1¢ 
faced it with that strength of self-containment which 5°, 
even until the last storm was breaking, a very tolerable wo~ |. 
She found reality on the moors and among the people » 10 
struggled for their lives there, against the dull east wind and ‘ie 
biting north wind and the snow. She found it in the light of 
sunsets colder than the sunsets of the West, that lit up the ‘ale 
but froze the prcphecy. We hear no more of King Julius, 


Rosina and the rest have vanished among the clouds; and the 
clouds are black and leaden, reverberating with the thunder 
that echoes through the electric atmosphere of Wuthering 
CHARLES 


Heights. SIMPSON. 
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Mr. Fohn Seely and Mr. Paul Paget have recently renovated this long grey 
manor house, which was built by Chekes in Tudor times. 
XCEPT for the watering places that stud the eastern circular road you are at peace with the low sea horizon that : 


coasts, the Isle of Wight is still a small-scale paradise. never lost to sight. 
The invention of the motor coach, so far from degrading On top of the green-sand ridge overlooking the sout! 





, has actually sterilised the hinterland. 


a stream of coaches makes the circuit of the island, Catharine’s Point, there is a great stone among the sheep ani 
but as the tourists have not time, even if they have the inclina- the furze. If we may associate it with the name of the village 
tion, to stop, the shore and the hills and the little villages tucked beneath, this is the “ moot stone 


in the combes are left alone. So long as you keep off the on their trackway between the two headlands. Towards the 


Copyright. t—A GLIMPSE THROUGH AN OLD GATEWAY. ‘country wire. purchaser of island property, 
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MOTTISTONE MANOR. 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 
The Home of The Right Hon. 
MAJ.-GEN. J. B. SEELY, c.B.,C.M.G., D.s.O. 


—_—_—- ° 





In summer western shore, about half way between the Needles and S 


” 


of the ancient islanders, 


sea a ravine, almost choked 
with gorse, runs down from 
the stone into a tall, narrow 
wood that fills its lower 
depth. The trees thin out into 
an orchard carpeted in spring 
with bluebells and ragged 
robin, out of which the de- 
scending path passes into the 
garden of Mottistone Manor 
—the grey roofs of which are 
heaped at the valley’s mouth. 
Just below it is the low, tall- 
roofed church huddled on a 
mound among squat elms, 
and beyond it the sea. 

It is a typical island 
homestead, compact and so 
serene that history has nothing 
to record but a_ succession 
of lingering generations, each 
more loath than the last to 
depart. At Domesday Motti- 
stone was of some importance 
for an island manor, being 
valued at six pounds—as we!! 
it might be, for it is on a 
rich soil, sheltered from «ll 
quarters but the south-we:', 
so that flowers and crops «‘e 
earlier here than in mest 
places. Two centuries laict 
Brian of the Island own d 
it and gave it to one of  s 
three daughters, who marri: d 
a Welshman—a seafaring m:", 
we may suppose—William «f 
Clamorgan. He and | 3 
descendants acquired seve? | 
other manors, among the’) 
neighbouring Brook, w: i 
which Mottistone passed in 0 
the possession of the See.y 
family about 1850, By the 
end of the fourteenth century 
a man from the north si 
of the island, named Edwai. 
Cheke, or Chyke, was known 
as dominus de Mottistone, and 
his children stayed here till 
Charles I’s_ reign, when = 
Thomas (‘‘a lewd son of a 
discreet father,”’ according to 
a contemporary) sold it, in 
1623 or 1643, to a great 
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—THE PORCH AT THE JOIN OF THE ELIZABETHAN WING WITH THE LOW EARLIER BUILDING. 
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Copyright. 6—THE NEW GATEWAY 


Sir Robeit Dillington of Knighton. So far as we are concerned, 
that is the end of Mottistone’s history. All that follows is a 
tale of successive sales of what had become a farm. 

The house consists of two buildings set at rather more 
than a nght angle, the shorter and loftier one of which dates 
from 1567—a date which appears on the porch together with 
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—FROM THE HALL DOOR TO THE GATEWAY. 


INTO THE FORECOURT, THROUGH THE OLD BARN. 
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the initials T.C. This will stand for Thomas Cheke, who saw 
his family rise to more than insular fame, for his first cousin, 
Mary Cheke, had in 1541 married Sir William Cecil, after- 
wards Lord Burleigh, and her brother, Sir Henry Cheke of 
Pyrgo Park, Havering-atte-Bower, was a Secretary of State 
to Edward VI. The Mottistone family seems to have lived 


8—FROM HALL TO DINING- ROOM. 
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9—THE HALL IN THE EARLIER BUILDING. country tire” 


10—THE DINING-ROOM ADDED IN 1567. 
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11—THE LIBRARY, WITH WHITE PINE WOODWORK. 
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much in London—many children were 
baptised in the late sixteenth and e:rly 
seventeenth centuries at St. Dunst.n’s 
inthe West. But none rose to eminence. 
The new building at Mottistone woud 
seem to have been a work of Thon:.s5 
Cheke’s old age, for above the firep]. 
in the hall his initials are coupled w :h 
I. C., presumably his son John (cj. 4 
1606), since nobody married a Jane at 
this time. It was John who had 
lewd son. The long earlier range cf 
buildings probably incorporates a dw: ll- 
ing of greater antiquity, but, from ts 
appearance, seems to date from ab: ut 
1500. When the 1567 additions w ;e 
made, containing a hall, a part: or 
and a great room on the first fi 
the older wing was given over to me 1 
uses. 

When General Seely decidec o 
live at Mottistone instead of Broo:. in 
1925-26, the reconditioning of he 
house was put into the hands of 
Mr. John Seely, his son, and ir. 
Paul Paget. The building, although 
sound, wanted a great deal done to 
it. A comparison of Figs. 4 and 5 
shows at a glance how well the fore- 
court has been handled. An effective 
entrance to it has been made by piercing 
a gateway through the long barn 
(Fig. 6), while the farmyard, which 
lay below the forecourt, has been laid 
down to turf (Fig. 3). Behind the 
house, where the ground rises steeply 
(Fig. 12), earth had slipped down, 
burying the east wall of the house up 
to the eaves, so that considerable 
excavations and embankment had to 
be done before the new passage could 
be built that now runs along the back 
of the long wing. The roofs are covered 
with stone slates on their lower slopes 
and with tiles above—an unusual com- 
bination, resulting, presumably, from the 
difficulty of splitting the local slates 
fine enough for the upper courses. 
The modern architects have had recourse 
to another ingenious use of available 
materials in the chimneys, which have 
been cased in paving stones owing to 
the deficiency of local stone of adequate 
size. 

On entering from the porch, w! ere 
the door has its original brass handle, we 
find ourselves in a. hall with the com»act 
staircase in front of us, and benea »: it 
modern lavatories and flower-room. A 
door in the far corner gives into ‘he 
old kitchen, now the library (Fig. *). 
In its ample fireplace the great «on 
swingle for the pot was found, w «re 
it still remains. Excellent use has |) en 
made of tulip wood (American » | te 
pine) in the doors, the latches of w ch 
are copies by the local smith « a 
specimen found in the house. 

To the left of the entrance a 
massive doorway gives into the he i 
the Elizabethan house, now the din '- 
room (Fig. 10). The overma' |, 
which was found in the house, ¢ 1- 
sists of four spiritedly carved caryat ‘s 
allied in character to the magnifice it 
pulpit in Newport Church. Its pan 's 
were missing and have been successf' | 
substituted by squares of figured vel. *. 
In the centre one hangs a fine < 
temporary miniature of Henry ' 
enclosed in a carved “cartouche ’ 
shield. Above the overmantel can be 
seen in our illustrations a stone shicid 
carved with the three crescents 0! 
Cheke. This, with its stone frame, !1aS 
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since been replaced in the niche on the porch from which it 
obviously had been taken. AA little finish has cleverly been 
given to the ceiling by applying mouldings of matchboard 
at the cornice and along the beams—an ingenious and far 
preferable substitute for cheap plasterwork. 

The east end of this room probably had a screen, and 
in the centre of the end wall a door was found when a new one 
was being broken through into what will have been a capacious 
buttery facing north and into the hill. At the opposite end 
of the room, opposite the big window, on the mullions of which 
are interesting sgraffiti, a door gives on to the main staircase 
of the Elizabethan house and to the parlour. The staircase is 
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12——FROM THE HILL ABOVE THE HOUSE, 
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LOOKING TOWARDS THE SEA. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


built round a massive stone well containing a wine cellar beneath 
its lowest flight. A bathroom and w.c. have been added to 
the east of it. 

The great chamber lies above the parlour, and is now Mrs. 
Seely’s bedroom. It retains considerable fragments of its 
original painted decoration, which consisted of alternate red 
and yellow vertical strips 12ins. wide, with a frieze of cartouches 
inscribed with texts. One of these remains legible: “ If a man 
saye I love God and hateth his brother he is a liar,” a text 
from the 1538 translation of the Bible. The large room over 
the hall has been divided into three bedrooms, and a reference 
to the plan will show how simply yet efficiently the required 
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13—THE WEST GABLE OF THE ELIZABETHAN BLOCK. 
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14.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 


accommodation has been provided throughout the house. 
At the south end of the long wing are grouped the servants’ 
bedrooms, with bathroom, sink, etc., hard by, the linen 
stowed by the kitchen chimney. ‘The other end of the 
wing contains nursery bedrooms, the guest and family 
rooms being in the Elizabethan block, the second storey of 
which contains two other small bedrcoms and space for more. 
The house and its outbuildings formed an ideal subject for 
adaptation to modern use. But the architects are none the 
less to be congratulated on their treatment of it. They 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


SECOND FLOOR PL. ! 





15.—FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


have respected and, wheze necessary, restored the old \ rk, 
but have met modern requirements with imagination nd 
economy. It was not easy to do as much as has been «one 
here to a building of this type without its appearing e€: \er 
over-restored, or interesting but uncomfortable. Mottis' one 
strikes the happy medium. The work has been done care‘ ily, 
economically, and nowhere do the architects intrude their own 
idiosyncrasies (if they have any). The past is one with the 
present without having the air of being dug out of its grave and 
painted up for the occasion. CHRISTOPHER Hussey 





A HUMANIST WRITES 


Collected Essays, by W. H. Hadow. (Oxford University Press, 
15S.) 
T is not often that a book of essays, most of which deal 
with some aspect or other of music, attracts much attention, 
as the present volume is sure to do. But then, it is not 
often that a humanist is able to write of the art with the 
knowledge that lurks in the brains of the Mus. Docs. That 
curious abstraction, the general reader, who exalts the most 
unlikely literary efforts into best-sellers, is quite definite in 
fighting shy of books about music, because he looks upon them 
as written by specialists and, therefore, as suitable to be read only 
by their fellow specialists. ‘That is where Sir Henry Hadow 
has the advantage. For as a humanist he roams _ naturally 
through the fields of human culture and is never in any danger 
of forgetting that music is but one form in which man gives 
expression to the thoughts that are greater than he knows. He 
is a scholar who has drunk at the pure source of classical Mods. 
and Greats. He is a philosopher who has included music in 
his insatiable passion for the humanities. He feels and thinks 
and writes in the best Oxford manner—when Oxford was 
still true to itself and undergraduettes were not—and he stands 
as a magnificent specimen of a race that is now almost extinct. 
How fine a thing that manner is, how closely the style is 
woven with the thought, one can see from almost any page of 
the book. Here, for instance, he is pleading for a more generous, 
a more catholic, view of music as a part of life: 
We do music a grave injustice when we regard it as an Arabian Night’s 
Entertainment spread by the hands of unaccountable magic and offered 
for the passing delectation of the sense. It is as natural a mode of 
expression as speech itself, and to ignore this is to stunt and curtail 
our common humanity. It is as capable of noble use or ignoble misuse 
as any other of the arts, we are traitors to the laws of beauty if we sacrifice 
this distinction to trival enjoyment or pass it by through indolence 
or inattention. It is as truly a language as any tongue that man has 
yet spoken : infinitely subtle and delicate, capable of infinite extension 
and development, but none the less based on profound psychological 
laws and on enduring principles of style and construction. 
One quotes this typical paragraph the more readily because it 
contains the pith of Sir Henry Hadow’s musical creed. It 
explains his own attitude to the art which plays so important 
a part in the leisure of all except the recluse and the bookworm, 
and even the recluse can now use the wireless to soften the 
asperities of character which have confined him to his own 
armchair. Sir Henry Hadow cannot overrate the importance 
of the contribution which music should make to the lives of 
every one of us, or the responsibility that is ours to use it 
properly : 
Among all sources of physical pleasure music is, perhaps, the purest. 
It admits, as we shall see later, of varying grades, especially in its 
emotional appeal; but in its immediate influence on the auditory 
nerve it would rank, by general acknowledgment, at least on a level 
with visual beauty and by most people who are keenly susceptible of 
both it would have pre-eminence. And if this be challenged, or set 
aside as incapable of argument, we may at any rate hold, as psychologists 


OF MUSIC 


have held since Aristotle, that these two avenues of sense belong to a 
higher part of our nature than those of touch and smell and taste, which 
we share more closely with the rest of the animal world. From which 
it would follow that, on grounds of sense alone, the musician has a 
special responsibility. It is not reform but anarchy to extend the 
bounds of the art so as to include sounds which are intrinsically degraded 
or cacophonous. . If there were nothing else to urge against 
the jazz band—and there is everything—it would put itself outside the 
pale of music by the coarseness and vulgarity of its utterance. 
Oxford never spoke in a more authentic voice. But the sanity 
of the humanist, whose values cannot be inflated by any catch- 
words of the coteries or depressed by any ephemeral vogue, 
does not concern itself with general statements alone. If Sir 
Henry Hadow desires one thing more ardently than any other, 
it is that a proper appreciation of music should become part 
and parcel of a liberal education, and he is rightly troubled at 
the pernicious influences that corrupt young ears. 

The two most famous of all educators have laid it down as a principle 
that children should be protected from every degrading sight or sound 
discrimination comes with growth of years and maturity of judyg:nent, 
and it is far more likely to be rightly exercised if it is founded on a 
solid tradition of excellence. 

The parent, therefore, who presents his or her offspring with 
a gramophone and jazz records is a corrupter of youth and 
the best argument for the extension of the Public School system 
to include the holidays, thus eliminating parental influen:e as 
Plato believed to be necessary in his ideal State. 

This reviewer’s gloss upon the words of a write: ‘ho 
needs no help from paradox to drive his teaching home | not 
inserted with a view to hinting that he is an unpractical ic. ‘ist. 
He is only anxious to make all things work to good, to re-i “idle 
the enthusiasm of those who have allowed their sense of w. der 
to grow hardened with age and to re-direct the zeal « ‘he 
young with whom that same sense has put on the mot! of 
cynicism and disillusionment. The last essay in the ‘ok, 
an epilogue summing up the twenty years over which its con: :nts 
are spread, while calling attention to his reading of the «. ¢s, 
expresses also his faith in the future, a faith nurtured by ie- 
long contemplation of all that is greatest in all the arts It 
ends on one more definition of the place that music should 
hold in life : 

The essential function of music is to ennoble and purify the sov' of 

man by steeping it in pure and noble pleasure : in that function the ole 

man is involved—sense and emotion, reason and intuition anc hat 

effluence of the divine spirit which is the central light of our person@:'ty. 
H. E. WorrtuHaM. 


Zola and His Times, by Matthew Josephson. (Gollancz, 25s. 
ZOLA, to-day, is a distant figure. The war engulphed, so it seemed, 
his clouded greatness and the repulsive energy of his genius. ‘The 
waters that covered for ever many of his gifted contemporaries have 
now quietened down, and itis with gratitude that we find him re-born, 
rehabilitated by the affection which has stimulated the profound study 
of him by Mr. Matthew Josephson. Perhaps few remember that 
Zola, after his trial in the Dreyfus case, when the whole planet rang 
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with that obscure racial, religious, political feud, fled to the asylum 
of dispossessed Royalties and lost causes, in his case somewhere in 
Surrey. There is a photograph which will interest English people 
of him, taken during the time when he was living there. Zola threw 
himself, his name, his honour, his Titanic energy, into the cause of 
Alfred Dreyfus against the anger and violence of his countrymen. 
It is impossible-to-read Mr. Josephson’s history of that terrible affair 
which shook a nation, broke up families, and echoed to the huddled 
corners of ghettoes the world over, without bowing one’s head to the 
sacrifices Zola made. He was physically timid, like most artists, but 
he braved abomination of abuse, the stench of nauseous personalities, 
to save from further suffering that white-haired, wild-eyed prisoner 
who emerged from the Devil’s Isle to face continued and maniacal 
prosecution. This pageant of martyrdom follows the detailed and 
absorbing account of the novels of Zola, his stony path to success, 
journeying through excoriating poverty that culminated in these devastat- 
ing anatomical studies of society. They were not only on the Papal 
dex, but called forth furious condemnations in France, and in England 
et his translator into prison. His ruthless burrowing into the sewers 
co life where humanity reeked and agonised had its genesis in the days 
o° his own early experiences—sealed, indeed, with his heart’s blood, 
acd this the later scientific Zola verified with extraordinary care. 
kvilement and every species of insult from fellow-craftsmen pursued 
ha and his naturalistic novels. His violent methods created violent 
e mity, violent partisanship. Now he has outsoared it all. If he 
n-eded vindication he has received it in complete and sincere fervour, 
{ r his biographer has made himself Zola, thought, breathed and an- 

isned with him to the extent that human sympathy can compass. 

rainst the immense earthiness of Zola—which repels the refined, 
o did—he sets the jewel of his belief and hope and sacrifice for humanity. 
; demoniac energy is too terrific and awe-inspiring, his heroic qualities 
mple mediocrity too unconsciously, for Zola to emerge a lovable man. 
} at Mr. Josephson leaves us indebted for a picture of a great worker 
ad patriot, an unshrinking painter of life as he saw and felt it. His 
cuntribution to literature cannot yet be finally appraised. 
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Ccath in Venice, by Thomas Mann. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

{E conflict in the soul of a young man, between the opposing forces 
life and death, was the theme of that philosophical masterpiece, 
(he Magic Mountain.” Now, in Death in Venice, Herr Thomas 
inn bids us behold the tortured imaginings warring with an implac- 
le sense of reality, the scorn and yet envy for ordinary sane and 
simple living, that conflict in the souls of three writers. Together, 
this trio of stories comprises the most intimate and profound analysis 
o: the stress of creation that has ever been written. I defy any artist 
to read them and not find himself or herself portrayed at some point. 
Aschenbach, the writer whose years have been spent in working under 
constant nervous tension, visits Venice and is caught, late in life, by 
an enthralment of the senses. He knows that his health, moral and 
physical, demands an immediate flight from the tainted city. But the 
artist’s passion, to feel to the uttermost every emotion and to follow 
an ideal of beauty, holds him captive to the end. He has the dangerous 
knowledge ‘‘ that is all knowing, understanding, forgiving . . . 
it has compassion with the abyss, it 7s the abyss. What good can an 
artist be as a teacher, when from his youth up he is headed direct for 
the pit?’ Here is the artist despairing, beating his breast in a frenzy 
of self-flagellation at his betraying weakness. In the next story, 
“Tristan,” gleams of humour enliven his defeat. A poet wakens the 
consciousness of beauty in a consumptive, wedded to an ordinary 
insensitive business man. But in the end, for all his power, he flies 
disgruntled from the sight of a healthy baby! It is left for the last of 
this trio of creators, ‘‘ Tonio Kroger,’’ to epitomise the struggle at its 
bitterest, and aiso to defend himself. Tonio, as a boy, feared and wor- 
shipped those who were not cursed with the seeing eye, who merely 
lived, and did not waste their strength in feeling and imagining. He 
wanted Ingeborg, laughing, stupid, disdainful of his verses, to think 
well of him—but she never understood. When he has become a great 
name in the literary world, he meets her again. Will she turn now, 
and dance with him? Of course she does not turn; she cannot speak 
his language. But Tonio, wiser now, sees the virtue in his apparent 
failure. “If anything is capable of making a poet of a literary man, 
it is my bourgeois love of the human, the living and usual. . . . It 
is good and fruitful !’? Herr Mann’s deep fund of melancholy, his sense 
of the fatal duality in human nature, may strike cold upon the reader’s 
mind at first. Remorselessly, with the persistence of a steam-hammer, 
he batters down our sentimental illusions. But there is so much under- 
standing here that we take hope, in spite of reason. ‘“‘ Fruitful ”— 
this is the artist’s supreme justification for a bad life out of which he 
brings good work, his triumph cry against all contumely ! 


Jennie Gerhardt, by Theodore Dreiser. (Constable, 7s. 6d.) 
WE are getting all the novels of Mr. Theodore Dreiser now, in a uniform 
English edition. Jennie Gerhardt, the latest volume to be added to 
the edition, was written between “‘ Sister Carrie ” and ‘‘ The Financier.” 
(it would be a help to readers if publishers would mention such chrono- 
‘ogical facts.) In theme, it bears a resemblance to the former book, 
but it transcends it. Jennie Gerhardt is more mellow, more tender 
han “ Sister Carrie.” In the characterisation of Jennie, whose beauty 
seemed to her first lover “like cut lilies wet with dew,” the author 
ever falters ; and the study of Lester Kane, her other lover, is masterly, 
‘0. Goodness and mercy emanate from Jennie all the days of her 
e, though by conventional standards she is not a good woman. Youth, 
inocence and bad luck contribute to set her feet on forbidden paths ; 
d then Kane, whom she loves, is just not fine enough to feel that the 
orld would be well lost for the sake of marriage with her. ‘‘ He could 
ire enough to seize her and take her to himself as he had, but he could 
»t care enough to keep her if something more important appeared.” 
rom beginning to end it is a touching chronicle, and the end moves 
3 as only greatness in a writer can move. The whole story is kept 
1 a level of simple narrative befitting the history of the humble German- 
merican family of the Gerhardts. All the effects are obtained simply, 
nceerely, out of the author’s wells of pure, deep feeling. He creates 
round us an atmosphere in which we ask, with Jennie, “‘ Did anything 
natter except goodness—goodness of heart? What else was there 
hat was real?” Our understanding, our sympathies are widened 
n the reading of this beautiful novel, which brims with the grace of 
1uman charity. 
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Young Woodley, by John van Druten (Putnam, 7s. 6d.) 

THIS novel, which follows the lines of the author’s successful play 
of the same name, reveals him as much less a novelist than a playwright. 
His dialogue is almost always beyond praise (the conversation between 
Laura and Cope, the little “‘ fag,” is, perhaps, an exception), but his 
narrative passages and those in which he describes the thoughts and 
emotions of his characters at any length are apt to be tiresome and 
interrupt the flow of the story. The book should have scored over the 
play in that here the author had room to develop the detail of Laura’s 
past life and the unhappy young Woodley’s preoccupations as a ground- 
work to the tale; but the former is not convincing (would any woman 
of Laura’s sensitiveness marry as she did ?) and the latter become too 
overwhelming. Almost all young people who are not materialists go 
through a phase when ideals and facts—or speculations—refuse to 
march together and sex becomes an obsession, and Woodley is too unlucky 
in his experiences. Here, though this accounts for his high-strung 
state, there is so much of it as to make wearisome reading, particularly 
when reinforced by the picture of minds and morals at Mallowhurst 
School. The story, through this, loses something of the frail and tragic 
beauty that it showed on the stage. Campbell, the one decent master 
at that surely unnecessarily horrible school, is not enough to balance 
almost all the other characters in it, and one longs, as for fresh air 
and hope, for some courageous and normal thinking, some recognition 
of the part that ideals or even self-control play in most ordinary lives. 


Squirrel’s Cage, by Godfrey Winn. (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 

IN Squirrel’s Cage the author sets himself to answer the question of 
whether women want security. ‘The reader will find considerable enter- 
tainment in making up his mind, while following the fortunes of Mr. 
Winn’s heroine, what it is she really does want. She earns a precarious 
livelihood on the stage, living independently with a girl friend. She 
refuses to marry her lover because she thinks the insecurity of the 
stage more secure than marriage with him would be. This may sound 
obscure, but Tonie in her search for security is obscure, and her final 
decision, after a disastrous experience on the stage, leaves us with a 
doubt as to whether she found the security she was supposed to be 
looking for. The scenes connected with stage life ring true enough, 
and some of the characterisation is good (in fact, Tonie herself is, 
perhaps, the weakest character in the book ; most of the others, perhaps 
because they are not drawn at full length, stand out much more clearly 
and realistically), but the book does not hang together very well and 
the dialogue is more synthetic than spontaneous. 

Sober Feast, by Barbara Blackburn. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

THOUGH you might not think so at first, for her approach to her 
subject is by the modern disillusioned method, the story Miss Blackburn 
has to tell is, in effect, a love story, and a rather simple and sweet love 
story at that, where passion counts less than kindness—in fact, very 
littlke—and pity and sympathy and the will to serve have a quite old- 
fashioned importance. There is very little plot in the history of 
Catherine Howes’ love for Richard Forster, her brother’s partner in 
the buying and selling of second-hand motors, but there is faithful 
characterisation and brilliant dialogue, particularly between the experts 
who deal in cars. A great deal of modern unrest and hopelessness 
is reflected in Catherine’s attitude to life until, on the last page, the 
simple human heritage of love and faithfulness to the beloved, which 
it needs no cleverness to achieve, no philosophy to understand, answers 
her questionings. In its way quite an achievement. 


The Georgian Novel and Mr. Robinson, by Storm Jameson. 
(Heinemann, 2s. 6d.) 

THIS book was originally a paper read by the author to the Literary 
Circle of the National Liberal Club last November. It was well worth 
printing, for though it is only, in a fanciful form, an enquiry into the 
character of present-day fiction—and all of us are not interested in 
fiction—since the imaginative writing of an age is the expression of its 
spirit, it has a far wider implication. Miss Jameson, granting the 
novel of the day all its brilliance of technique and characterisation, 
its width of scope and appeal—in fact, all its virtues—charges our 
novelists with scepticism, not in the religious sense necessarily, but 
as to life itself, values and ideals and a lack of knowledge where the 
greatest—that is to say, the scientific—achievements of their day are 
concerned. Her view is that our novelists have prepared a wonderful 
medium, but that, so far, no truly great artist has appeared to make 
full use of it. Her paper is extraordinarily interesting, and though 
well worth the consideration of novel readers, is to be recommended 
to the consideration of many others besides. 


High Wycombe Furniture, by Sir Lawrence Weaver. (The Fanfare 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 
CHAIR-MAKING among the beech woods of the Chilterns is the 
last of the cottage industries left in modern England, and as vigorous 
as ever. The staple product of the district is the Windsor chair—a 
name of which Sir Lawrence Weaver owns that he has not found the 
origin—and in every little village round Wycombe you can see tiny 
factories of this admirable article. In the woods a “ bodger = will 
buy a tree as it stands, erect a shelter by its roots, and turn it into 
innumerable chair legs on the spot. But it is less generally known that 
Wycombe also produces a great quantity of furniture of other kinds— 
is one of the biggest furniture centres in the world. In this plentifully 
illustrated little book we are shown the full range of its repertoire. 
Last autumn the Technical Institute organised an exhibition of the 
work done in the council schools. The skill shown was remarkable. 
But both the exhibition and this book combine to show that, as yet, 
Wycombe is conservative. Much ingenuity is seen in the adaptation 
of old models to new purposes, but there is little sign of any attempt 
to meet present-day needs by original means. With such excellent 
schools and craftsmen available, however, and assuming sufficient 
demand, there can be no reason why the town’s great tradition—going 
back at least two centuries—should not be extended to modern designing. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

THE Wor tp Crisis: THE AFTERMATH, by Winston Clurct.i'l (TI ornton 
Butterworth, 30s.); ON THe EpGe or DipLtomacy, by J. D. Gregory 
(Hutchinson, 21s.). Fiction —Tue Sitver Virain, by I. A. R. Wylie (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.); THE Coat WitHOovT SEAM, by Maurice Baring (Heinemann,7s. 6d.). 
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A PENNINE CAUSEY 


HE modern causeway traces its lineage to the old 

causey that was a raised, narrow, paved trackway. It 

was most frequently and widely used as an approach 

to a bridge across the flood plain, and one form of it 

was a series of large blocks, like stepping stones, bridged 
with slabs, so that the water could flow past underneath. Failing 
a supply of stone, it might be a raised bank with occasional 
culverts. 

There was, for example, a causey thrown across the marshy 
and otherwise impassable valley of the Arun to reach the ferry or 
bridge that gave entrance to Arundel. A fragment of the Priory 
(de Calceto), founded by Queen Adeliza for the purpose of main- 
taining this causey, or calsey, still survives. Even the great 
highways had their causeys, as at Warrington, or Brotherton 
Causey, which carried the Great North Road towards York after 
crossing the Aire at Ferrybridge. 

The use of causeys was not, however, limited to the passage 
of river valleys or lowland mosses. In the Pennines, particularly, 
they were laid on a 
much more extensive 
scale across the high 
moors, where they 
formed the only de- 
fined road, as well as 
generally to supple- 
ment the ordinary 
highway end provide 
firm going in all sorts 
of weather. But, in 
marked contrast with 
the modern causey, 
they were not laid 
for the use of the 
pedestrian ; they were 
made for horse traffic, 
and were always and 
everywhere traversed 
by horses, both 
ridden and laden. 
As the Highway Act 
of 1691 provided that 
when causeys were 
used by horses they 
must be at least 3ft. 
wide, it is certain 
that causeys were so 
used elsewhere in the 
country. But, at the 
same time, the com- 
ments of visitors to 
the West Riding show 
that the Yorkshire 
custom was a novelty 
to them. Thus, a 
reporter to the Board 
of Agriculture wrote 
in his diary in 1793, 
on arriving at Halifax 
from Bradford : ‘‘ Ob- 
served most of the 
roads provided with a 
footpath, paved with 
free stones, which is a 
most useful measure ; 
but strange to tell, 
every person upon 
horseback uses the 
footpaths.’’ No doubt, 
the growth of a net- 
work of causeys was 
the work of centuries. 
As soon as lead and 
iron began to be won 
from the hills and the ore or pigs of metal had to be transported 
on pack-horses regularly along the same track, causeys solved 
the difficulty of getting over the peat-clad moors. But most 
of them have originated in the traffic that was the life-blood of 
the woollen industry, Wool had to be brought into the district, 
cloth sent away and carried to the market, week by week, year 
in, year out, and that to and from the remotest hamlet and farm 
in the recesses of the hills. Without ways that a pack-horse 
could travel all the year round, trade would have been brought 
to a standstill. Narrowness and steepness mattered nota whit: 
as long as the track was paved with massive blocks or slabs of 
stone it afforded good going. Perhaps most progress in the 
laying of causeys was made in the sixteenth century, for many 
stone bridges for pack-horse traffic were erected in that century, 
and in the next the transport trade had passed into the hands of 
regular carriers travelling with gangs of pack-horses. 

Over the high open moors the causey was itself the highway, 
and it was formed of rough slabs, or of massive grit blocks, 
according to the district and the stone available. It was not in 
any degree raised above the surface of the moor, except for the 





APPROACHING LUMB LANE AT MANKINHOLES. 


thickness of the blocks, because no wheeled traffic crossed the 
Pennines, except on the Roman roads. But in the more settled 
districts the causey bordered a cart track, which, especially on 
the steep slopes, grew by wear and denudation into a sunk lane, 
leaving the causey raised on a bank. Not a mile from where | 
write now the lane that leads to the little Norman church «+ 
Adel, though it lies within the city of Leeds, is still called the 
Long Causeway, and has running all along at the side the « | 
raised causey. 

But it is the country west of Halifax, the heart of the old 
woollen industry, that counts most causeys, as well:as other 
survivals of former days. The industry was seated in the dee »- 
cut valleys both sides of the Pennines, so that a common inte: t 
bound together Rochdale, Burnley and the Forest of Rossenc 
in Lancashire and the great parish of Halifax in Yorkshi : 
Perhaps we may even trace this back to the fact that the Calc r 
has cut back its gorge beyond the axis of the Pennines, and ¢. 0 
headwaters penetrate into Lancashire, the one towards Burn. y 
and the Walsden go e 
southwards towa:™ ‘s 
Rochdale. These u: *« 
at Todmorden, exac y 
on the old cow, 
boundary, and ly 
hemmed in by hiils 
in the valley bottoin. 

So narrow is tie 
valley here, so stcep 
its sides, that the 
river, the modern 
highway, the cazal 
and the railway jostle 
each other as_ they 
thread their way 
through the gorges. 
Ever since the Indus- 
trial Revolution set in 
traffic has chosen the 
valley route through 
Todmorden. Turnpike, 
coach, canal barge, ex- 
press train on a main 
line from York to 
Liverpool have wound 
through the _ gorge, 
because they could 
penetrate the Pen- 
nines withcut climbing 
much over 7ooft. 

But other days 
other habits. The old 
highways followed the 
trend of the valleys, 
but they were hill 
roads_ keeping high 
above the bottoms 
and crossing any 
tributary valley ia 
their course regardl«ss 
of gradient. 

There are soue 
admirable illustrations 
close at hand. Fist, 
the paved Roman roid 
over Blackstone FE. e 
only four or five m <s 
south of Todmor. °n 
rises to 1,450ft. ‘o 
cross the Pennine a> s. 
Yet it served as _ ie 
great highway betw: 
York and Chester u: i! 
less than two hund: 4 
years ago, and in its later history certainly linked Rochd: ie 
and Halifax. It was called the Causey before 1300, d 
though it is a paved road 16ft. wide, its much discus ] 
central line of stones is a massive causey, pure and simple. 

On the moor summit, two miles north of Todmorden, ri +s 
the ‘“‘ Long Causey,” a reputed route of the de Lacys betwen 
their castles of Clitheroe and Pontefract. It actually Joi 1s 
Burnley and Halifax, and all the way and much farther towar's 
Wakefield keeps high up on the northern flank of the Cal. r 
valley—a perfect example of a hill road, though a causey .° 
longer, except in name. 

Between these two runs the causey illustrated here. 1° 5 
has never had the importance of the other two, but has serv 1 
for local traffic in pack-horse days. No trace of the caus‘y 
is left for some five miles north of Rochdale, for it has be a 
absorbed by later roads. But after passing the summit aic 
entering the Walsden gorge the causey appears, under the namic 
of Reddyshore Scout Gate. The Scout is the moor edge, high 
above the valley, and the word gate is used in its northern sens? 
of way. 
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The causey has suffered in modern 
times by use as a cart road from quarries 
on the edge, and a second line of stones 
has been laid in places. But the first view 
shows it purely as a pack-horse track, with 
the stones laid, as they were sometimes, 
in the track that -had already been beaten 
out by the feet of the galloways. They, 
therefore, meander in otherwise meaningless 
curves ; while the causey itself is sometimes 
on one side, sometimes in the middle of 
the existing path. 

For about a mile Reddyshore Scout 
Gate lies above and nearly on the line of 
the long Summit tunnel by which the railway 
soniewhat needlessly traverses the gorge. 
The track then divides, one branch keeping 
forward on the moor edge, the other crossing 
the valley towards Yorkshire. Here, at the 
pa‘ ting of the ways, is set a milestone or 
guile stoop. This is good evidence not 
oni of where the road led, but of its actual 
usc as a highway in the eighteenth century. 
Gude stoops all through that century were 
bei ig erected by the order of the justices 
at cross-roads, particularly on open moors. 
Th s stone is not dated, as many are, but 
it cords the three objectives, Halifax (10), 
Bu nley (9), Rochdale (5), with their distances 
in he old generous customary miles. The 
fou th face has been inscribed, ‘‘ To 
To morden’”’ in crude lettering at a later 
dai 


S 


After crossing the valley the branch 
to, irds Halifax winds from farm to farm 
on the moor edge, keeping its general level 
of 8ooft. or gooft. above sea level, and 
be: cing east as it turns towards the main 
Ca jer gorge south of Todmorden. But 
thee is an alternative descent into the 
W:'sden valley nearer Todmorden, and as 
shown in the illustration the causey there 
remains nearly perfect, though a few yards 
lower it is lost in the ugly growths of nine- 
teenth century industrialism. 

We pick up the causey again as it enters 
Yorkshire half a mile south of, and consider- 
ably above, Todmorden. At Shurcrack there 
is another milestone, a long mile from the 
last and agreeing with it, with only one 
variation in spelling, ‘‘ Roachdale,’”’ but the 
lettering is much worn. Modern enclosure 
has fenced the road with high walls at this 
point, but the causey appears again over a 
bit of moor, and a wayside farm also preserves 
the name. 

Then the hill road approaches an old- 
world, secluded, moorland hamlet, Mankin- 
holes, where it divides again. One branch, 
still in fact and name the “ Long Causey,”’ 
strikes up to the moor towards Halifax. 
The other, more circuitous, keeps to the 
shelf above the Calder gorge. The remain- 
ing views all show it close to Mankinholes. 
First there is a short length of straight 
causey, probably renewed in recent times, 
though it is much worn by foot traffic. At 
the head it turns on Lumb Line, between 
field walls, with a small milestone set at the 
turn. This, reading ‘‘ To Halifax 8 Mile,” 
completes the set of three consecutive 
milestones along this hill road. It can be 
seen from the illustrations that the causey, 
now traversing the millstone grit country, 
has become much more massive with its 
decp-worn blocks of grit rock. The inscrip- 
tion on the farther face of the stoop, ‘‘ To 
Heptonstall,”’ gives the clue to the direction 
of the road as it went towards Halifax. It 
involved a breakneck descent and ascent 
across the gorge to reach the hilltop town 
of Heptonstall, but the traveller there 
ganed the de Lacy highway, already 
mentioned, and could follow it all the 
wey to Halifax. 

Taken altogether, this old pack-horse 
ro:d, with its lengths of causey and its 
th ee milestones, is an exceptional record 
of he usual highways by which traffic went 
in the Pennines while the woollen industry 
g1 w up and flourished there during the 
ce :turies pr.or to the Industrial Revolution. 
B t almost anywhere in the upper Calder 
ve ‘ley one has only to climb 5o0o0ft. or so 
tc be transported back into the seventeenth 
cc itury. W. B. CRump. 
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THE CAUSEY ON REDDYSHORE SCOUT GATE. 





THE BEAUTY OF AN AGE-WORN CAUSEY. 
The entrance to Lumb Lane, Mankinholes. 





THE DESCENT TO WALSDEN. 























































































































































































UR portrait this week shows Miss Jean Forbes- 
Robertson, and it may be of interest to look back 
at what was said in these columns on the occasion 
of the early appearances of this extremely promising 

I find that I wrote two articles. The 

first contained this passage : ‘‘ As soon as she came on the stage 

it became obvious that here was a spirit to whom things mattered 
intensely, a spirit so rare that it could only be bruised by contact 

I still find it difficult to decide 

whether the effect which this young artist produces is an effect 

of conscious artistry. Does she act at all, or is that which she 
achieves the result of a strange unconscious magnetism, the 
impression, made first upon the esthetic sense and then upon 
the mind, of those features modelled to strange beauty and casting 


young artist. 


with the things of this earth. 


shadows of strange 
sorrow?  What- 
ever criticism you 
may read of this 
young actress you 
are sure to en- 
counter the words 

spiritual _loveli- 
ness.’ In the 
second I find 
these words : “‘'To 
begin with, this 
very young actress 
is possessed of 
extraordinary 
beauty; the 
lineaments of her 
face betoken 
strange quests, 
haunting impor- 
tunacies, a 
spiritual _loveli- 
ness desolate and 
forlorn. When 
she appears upon 
the stage she 
takes the meaning 
from the other 
characters, and 
your eyes cannot 
leave her. Indeed, 
they never leave 
her throughout 
the play. But 
after a time you 
become conscious 
that the actress 
has done nothing 
to increase the 
spiritual momen- 
tum cf her first 
entrance. You 
know that she 
has done nothing 
wrong, but you 
ask yourself how 
much she has done 
that is right in 
the domain where 


personality ends and histrionic ability begins. This child— 
for she is little more—has the personality of a flower, a cloud, 
Since these words were written 
we have had several opportunities of answering the questions 
here asked or implied, and I think there can be no doubt that 
the answers are those which we would most wish to return. 
The moment has arrived when I can repeat a conversation which 
I had about this young player’s art with a very great actress 
indeed who is no longer on the boards. ‘ She is a child and 
lovely, but she does not know what she does!” said the great 
actress. ‘‘ And I’m very much afraid that when she has acquired 
enough technique to do it on purpose she will not be able to 
do it at all.” Let it be said firmly that Miss Forbes-Robertson, 
while giving signs of increasing technical proficiency, has lost 
nothing whatever of that to which we desired technical pro- 
ficiency to be added. She has played Juliet twice, making on 
the first occasion that natural child of Verona’s sun as gloomy, 


a rivulet. Can she add to it ?”’ 
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morose and introspective as though she were a creature of the 
In fact, she made her Tchehov’s Sonia all ove 
Several of the critics pointed out as the one fault in an 
otherwise perfect Juliet this singular absence of the sun. Wel: 
Miss Forbes-Robertson went to the Old Vic and again playe: 
Juliet, lightening the early part of her performance almost | 
the point when one could talk of irradiation. 
able some two years ago for critics to say that every character 
played by this actress was Sonia all over again. But if ther- 
is one quality of the human mind which is not in Sonia it 
coquetry. Yet when Miss Forbes-Robertson came to pl: : 
Lady Teazle we found that she had added coquetry to h: 
This performance enchanted. Its mali » 
was artless and a part of natural mischief, and this Lady Teaz = 


It was fashion - 


teased her hu - 
band as thougl: . 
lessly as childr. \ 
torment flies. . t 
the same time,s) ¢ 
played the fir t 
scene with Josey 1 
Surface with <n 
awakening fines.e 
which I have 
never seen equ:'/- 
led, and she de- 
livered the famous 
“Don’t you think 
we may as well 
leave honour out 
of the argument?” 
simply and natur- 
ally, and not like 
Mrs. Siddons 
defying the light- 
ning. Nor did she 
use the scene of 
discovery as an 
occasion for virtu- 
osity out of place. 
She was simply 
a rather foolish, 
very charming and 
perfectly sincere 
little soul who had 
found out her 
mistake in time. 
It can be doubted 
whether there are 
two characters in 
the whole range 
of drama farther 
apart than Sonia 
and Lady Teazle. 
Indeed, it might 
even be stoutly 
argued that the: 
could not be 
two more dis- 
similar creatures. 
Now, it is 
all very well t» 
say of an actress 


that she is the perfect Sonia, because Sonia chimes perfect! ’ 
with the actress’s mentality and moods. 
say the same thing about the same actress when she play 
Lady Teazle, without the implication that she must in he’ 
own person be the most many-sided, complicated creatur 
Personally, I am inclined to loo 
for the simpler solution and discover not an extraordinar. 
human being but a proficient actress. 
also, Miss Forbes-Robertson played Viola, about whic! 
there is not going to be any argument. I shall simply sa 
that it was the most exquisite Viola which ever did, couk 
In fact, it was so lovely a performanc 
that it was only to be glimpsed at a scratch matinée, com 
mercial managers persistently refusing to believe that anybod) 
might want to see ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” with Mr. Robert Atkins 
as the greatest of all Sir Tobys in preference to a musica 
comedy night. What is’t to be merry with Mr. Atkins when you 
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«an be merry merry with Mr. Baskcomb? But, returning 
to serious matters, there is this to be said about Miss Forbes- 
Robertson, that every moment of her playing of Helen Pettigrew 
in ‘“‘ Berkeley Square,” now revived at the Lyric Theatre, 
shows an actress of deeper feeling than we saw before. We 
asked the question: This child—for she is little more—has 
the personality of a flower, a cloud, a rivulet. Can she add 
to it? We have now the answer. She has added to it. 
Readers will not need to be told that “‘ Berkeley Square ” 
recounts what happens when a young American, making use 
of one of Mr. Wells’s time-machines, finds himself back in 
the eighteenth century. Leaving the metaphysical part of the 
play for better-informed critics, I shall refer only to the exquisite 
pathos of the situation which arises when two young spirits 
who can never meet in the flesh fall in love across the gulf 
of centuries. One of the most unbearable moments of pathos 
] save ever experienced was when Mr. Leslie Howard, as Peter 
S andish, read the epitaph of the girl who had died one hundred 
ard forty years previously. Remember that five minutes 
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earlier we had seen Jean Forbes-Robertson stricken by, and 
knowing that she must die of, her hopeless passion. The manage- 
ment had kindly given me a box all to myself; and this was 
fortunate, for I confess that at the parting of the lovers and 
again at the reading of the epitaph I made a complete ass of 
myself. One of our critics has told us how at the age of nine 
he was taken to see Bernhardt in some piece of immitigable 
woe. ‘“ The old gentleman who took me wept long and loud 
into the red silk handkerchief which it was at that time fashion- 
able to tuck into the waistcoat. Recovering somewhat, he said 
with a voice still shaking with emotion : ‘ Rachel was better !’ ” 
I confess that I am not so detached a critic as that weeping old 
gentleman, for driving to a supper-house in a hackney coach 
which fortunately I also had to myself, and thinking over the 
matter of this play, I again performed the asinine feat. And 
I swear that in that condition nothing would have induced me 
to proclaim that in any réle any actress can ever have been more 
exquisite than the young player who is the subject of this 
art‘cle. GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





“HE DIARY ofa MIDLAND FARMER—FEBRUARY 


“ emg EBRUARY fill-dyke” is now more a myth than a 
| reality in these parts. The weather records show 
—! that over the last forty-five years, February, with 


i 1.65ins. of rain on the average, is the second driest 
i month in the year, April taking pride of place. Rainfall 


is not uniform the whole country over, however, which in itself 
is sufficient to suggest that the limitations of farming are often 
ti » limitations of ‘climate. This year weather conditions have 
pt a good many obstacles in the way of the farmer. A new 
-d:stinction has been achieved in the nature of a spell of cold 
w ather and severe frost which has been unequalled for thirty- 
four years, and therefore not within my experience. Frost is 
o: ¢ of nature’s aids to the observer of the rules of good husbandry, 
ai the ground already ploughed for spring cereals and root 
cr ps will benefit in consequence. Land which has been deeply 
ploughed has been penetrated by the frost to an unusual depth, 
which leads one to hope that not only will the tilths be deep 
at seed-time, but that many soil pests will be pruned in numbers. 
Unfortunately, the work on the arable land, which got behind 
in January, has not been overtaken, and the horses have been 
idle for longer than is good for them. At the onset of this 
severe frost it was interesting to see the soil freezing while the 
teams were at plough. They started in the morning and were 
ploughing in farmyard manure for sugar beet. As the day 
advanced it became colder, and the surface of the ground became 
so hard as to stop the teams early in the afternoon. 

There is another side to the frost, however, and that is in 
respect of the damage it has done. Burst water pipes are the 
least serious on this occasion, for the frost has got into the potato 
<lamp, especially on the east side ; but it is too early to say how 
much damage has been done. One fears that it will be con- 
siderable, however. Four tons or seed potatoes which arrived 
from Scotland about the middle of the month were very badly 
frosted in transit, but the vendors are standing the loss, which 
will amount to three-parts of the consignment. The mangold 
‘clamps have not suffered as severely as one would have expected. 
For a time the cattle had to put up with frozen roots, and some 
for the fattening and young stock were so hard as to resist 
pulping. Frozen roots are not supposed to be good for animals, 
but, so far, no untoward results have occurred except that on 
two days complaints were made that the milk was tainted. 

Despite the hold-up of all plough work there has been 
plenty to keep the men employed. An attempt is being made 
to give the farm a more respectable appearance, and one of 
the first jobs to be tackled is the laying of overgrown hedges. 
Hedging is a skilled man’s job, and as one goes about the country 
it is evident that many fail to realise how easy it is to make a 
good hedge if only a little thought was exercised. Too often 
overgrown hedges are simply cut down to an appropriate height, 
and thus retain all the old weaknesses of a gappy bottom. The 
best method is to lay the hedge from the bottom, cutting out 
all dead wood and foreign matter. Not only is a stock-retaining 
fence formed in this way, but the notching of the layered wood 
induces the growth of side shoots. One of the horse-men who 
is one of the old-fashioned ‘“‘ handymen”’ of the farm, who 
‘¢ 2 turn his hand to anything, has spent his time hedge-laying 
during the month. The improvement in the appearance of 
tle farm is already obvious, and one begins to realise that the 
: ‘ricultural Correspondent of the Times was not far wrong 
Wien he recently stated that good hedges denote a good farmer. 
Cie might also add that good gates are equally essential— 
€: pecially gates which are well hung and which can be opened 
ad fastened without undue waste of time. It is difficult to 
c tine the life of a gate, but it is not surprising that many have 
a ‘elatively short life. A coat of creosote or paint has a wonderful 

ect on lengthening the life of a gate and invariably adds 


€ 
t. the appearance of the holding. This, again, is another slack 
$ 


ison’s job, 


The weather and the ground have not been unsuitable 
for the application of artificial manures. This year the grassland 
due for treatment has been dressed with 4cwt. per acre of North 
African phosphate. This is the principal competitor of basic 
slag and which, in the majority of cases, is quite as good. Its 
great advantage lies in the fact that it costs about half as much 
as slag, and from a trial on a pasture field two years ago has 
given an equal response. It becomes necessary to insis st when 
buying North African phosphate that 80 per cent. of the sample 
should pass through a 120 sieve, 1.€., a sieve containing 14,000 
meshes to the square inch. This manure mixes quite well with 
superphosphate, and when an immediate response is desired a 
dressing of 2cwt. superphosphate and 2cwt. of N.A. phosphate 
per acre is an excellent one. 

The livestock have all done well during the month. The 
dairy cows are yielding well and are hoiding to their yields. 
One cow—Ruth—has calved, and the calf is a beautiful roan 
heifer. The dam is milking well and giving five gallons a day. 
Contagious abortion is still causing trouble, another cow having 
fallen a victim. The hay supplies are beginning to run short, 
and the herd has been cut down to Iolb. of clover hay, the balance 
of roughage being made up with oat straw fed long. There was 
a slight reduction in the milk yields at the commencement of 
this new feeding, but it is now more or less back again to normal. 
Some cows, however, seem to relish straw better than others. 

The pigs, too, have done satisfactorily during the month. 
Prices for fat pigs are on the up-grade, which is a welcome fact 
after so many months of low returns. A rather unusual occur- 
rence happened at the beginning of the month. Two pens of 
weaned Tamworth Berkshire cross pigs were placed together 
in one large pen and, resenting each other’s company, the pigs 
started to fight. In the absence of the pigman they again waged 
war and were not satisfied until they had killed one of their 
number. This cross is a particularly good one for bacon. 

The ewe flock has been having 4$lb. per head daily of con- 
centrated food during the month. This is fed for about six weeks 
prior to the beginning of the lambing season, with a view to 
keeping the ewes in a fit condition, and means much to their 
milking capacities. . 


THE TOP-DRESSING OF WINTER-SOWN CEREALS. 

It is now abundantly recognised that a successful harvest of winter- 
sown cereals is made more certain by the practice of top-dressing with 
a nitrogenous fertiliser. The frosts of February have taken their toll 
of both wheat and winter oats, and it becomes imperative to give those 
plants which remain all the support which is possible. 

Nitrogenous manures are now much cheaper than they have ever 
been, and the expenditure of 10s. to 12s. per acre on 1cwt. of nitrogenous 
fertiliser is likely to return considerably more than that cost in the form 
of increased grain yields at harvest. Three well known manures are 
now available and suitable for application, viz., sulphate of ammonia, 
which is a fairly slow-acting fertiliser ; nitrate of soda, which is rapid 
in action; and nitro-chalk, which has half its nitrogen in the rapid- 
acting state and half in the slower-acting form. This latter manure 
is now assuming considerable popularity for ‘top-dressing purposes. 

The time at which nitrogenous top- -dressings are applied has a 
certain influence on the cropping results. Thus, if the nitrogenous 
fertiliser is applied when the crop is tillering, the effect is to increase 
the number of tillers. Tis in turn means an increase in the weight 
of straw produced at harvest time, though it does not necessarily mean 
a larger output of grain at harvest, for not all the newly formed tillers 
or shoots carry grain-bearing ears. Experiments appear to indicate 
that nitrogen applied on the cessation of tillering is more effective in 
increasing the output of grain, since those grain-bearing heads which 
get the nitrogen at this stage are forced to produce better and heavier 
heads of grain. There is in this method little or no increase in the 
weight of straw. 

Agriculturists are often uncertain as to the best time of application, 
having regard to the above-mentioned features, and a practice which 
is growing in some quarters is that of applying nitrogen in two forms 
at the time of tillering. 
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LAWN TENNIS ON THE RIVIERA 


ET me die to the sounds of delicious 
music,’ Mirabezu is reported 
to have said. Lawn tennis 
players at the Riviera tour- 
naments, as they make and 
fail over their expiring stroke, may well 
feel the same spiritual balm. For the 
art of concealing string bands on the 
fringes of courts is practised with 
alluring charm in the south of France 
—at Beaulieu, for example, where there 
are palms and orange trees enough to 
screen and dilute a Bayreuth orchestra. 
But there is not only the melody of 
man—and now also the discord of his 
motor car. The sea is never far away 
from any of the clubs—a surfless sea, 
it is true, yet a tideway so static that 
the rhythm of water never Moves away 
and has the subtle fascination of a 
mill-stream. 

When I first went to the Riviera 
in winter a quarter of a ce ntury ago 
the arenas for lawn tennis could be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
The Beau Site courts at Cannes were 
the first, as they remain in legend the 
most famous. They were constructed 
out of a fine, adiactinic sand, indigenous 
to the district, which rolled out to per- 
fection, especially after a light shower. 
The background on one side was a high 
and green latticed fence and on the 
other an orange grove—an excellent 
morning environment, although not so 
pleasant in the afternoon when a falling 
sun would bewitch the trees, making 
volleying against the light something of 
a lottery. The other early courts, and 
there were precious few of them, were 
at Nice and Monte Carlo. The Nice 
courts, only three in number and cne 
unusable for match play because of a 
restricted ‘‘ surround,” were in the 
centre of the town and on a site far 
too valuable to escape the builder’s maw. 
Like Charterhouse, the Nice Club had 
to move out to the country; it chose 
and has exploited a very delectable 
position in the Pare Impcrial, where 
there is elbow-room for a_ hundred 
players at one time. The original Monte 
Carlo courts have also passed into ob- 
livion, covered by a_ sybaritic hotel. 
Here in the pelmy days of the Hapsburgs 
and of the grand duchesses, ladies of 
fashion and fashion’s ladies would hang 
their gold bags on easy chairs provided 
by the Casino, the while the Doherty 
brothers would delight them with their 
artistry on court. Continental compe- 
titors were almost make-weight in those 
days. <A few good Americans came, 
there was a German count of consider- 
able skill; England nearly always made 
a corner of the prizes. 

Lawn tennis and the Littoral are 
now almost synonymous. A chain of 
courts, with new links forged each year, 
stretches from Hyéres to Menton—and 
the Italian coast carries it forward almost 
to Genoa. Cannes has six independent 
clubs and_ several auxiliaries. The 
most ‘‘roomy” is the Cannes Club, 
an organisation controlled by English- 
men. It has three tournaments during 
the season—two open and one _ for 
members. The Gallia is a French club; 
the Beau Site, Metropole and Carlton are 
associated with hotels by those names. 
The New Courts Club was created by 
Mr. Gould, the American. The Menton 
Club is essentially British, and has a 
large membership and excellent courts. 

Europe’s smallest country contains 
the largest and most sumptuous lawn 
tennis club. The Monte Carlo Country 
Club is not actually within the boun- 
daries of Monaco, for St. Roman is on 
French soil. But only Monte Carlo could 
have provided a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling to lay out such a plant 
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THE 
ROMANESQUE 
IN 


FRANCE 


HE STUDY of the 

ROMANESQUE 

in FRANCE is a 
delight! 11 pursuit—it takes 
one through regions rich 
with a chitectural and 
sculptural beauty, regions 
within easy reach of the 
visitor t> any part of France 
—Provence, Poitou, 
Normandy, the Loire, 
Burgun iy and round Paris 
itself. 
Romanesque Architecture is to 
beseen better in France than in 
any other country, and in this 
volume will be found a brilliant 
introduction to the study of 
this fascinating subject illus- 
trated by 370 photographs. 
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“As is the Gardene 
so is the Garden 





The care and thought of the 
garden lover is reflected in his 
garden. A _ beautiful garden 
does not come of itself. The 
wise man takes advantage of 
ideas to which others have 
given shape, and does not rely 
merely upon his own when 
planning and re-arranging. He 
will find many beautiful and 
original suggestions, which can 
be adopted or adapted, in 
this valuable book. 


c 


If you want a garden of some 
character and distinction, ask 
your bookseller to show you 


THE 
MODERN 
ENGLISH 
GARDE) 


A Quarto Book of 220 illus- 
trations, providing iistructive 
and varied examples, suitable 
for gardens large and small. 
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as this Eldorado provides—beautiful courts on flower-bordered 
tiers, lawns and fountains, restaurants and bathing pools, and 
a club-house so sumptuous and capacious that old players 
almost sigh for the homely virtues of the former La Festa 
Club, built on the roof of a garage. One suspects that the 
administration at Monte Carlo was a little envious of the tennis 
facilities at Cannes; it was determined, cost what it might, to 
outshine every rival. Do not suppose that nobody plays lawn 
tennis on the Riviera except at camera-haunted tournaments. 
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Some of the best and brightest games have no spectators. 
Coaches are at work daily in the privacy of the club or villa 
court. They are better paid than professional instructors in 
England. On an average, they are of a higher standard ; they 
have enjoyed a wider match experience. Lawn tennis coaching 
must be a most profitable profession, for so many rich people 
play it badly enough to be in need of tuition; and so many 
rich parents are determined that their daughters shall excel 
at the game. A. W. M. 





RECENT PAINTINGS by HENRY LAMB 


HE present exhibition of Lamb’s paintings at the 
Leicester Galleries presents a striking contrast to the 
exhibition of Ethel Walker’s work which preceded it 

last month. Not speaking of relative quality, the 
contrast depends on the painter’s vision and methods, 

in this respect Henry Lamb belongs to a younger generation, 
that group of English artists who appeared just before the 
rand made their name chiefly by the pictures they painted 
the Imperial War Museum. The outlook of these painters 
5 a reaction against impressionism, an insistence on the actual 
pes and colours of things, on which, rather than on appear- 
‘e, they based their compositions. Their handling is, conse- 
tly, deliberate rather than free, and their design often 
yhasised by contortion. Henry Lambh’s strangely expressive 
hod of composition appeared in his well known portrait 
Lytton Strachey, now in the Tate Gallery. The present 
ibition contains nothing so startling or so important, but 
orings out the fact that as a portrait painter Lamb is most 
cessful with men. The splendid portrait of Stanley Spencer 

10) is not only exceptionally pleasant in colour, but is an 
cellent likeness, particularly in the way it expresses the 

raordinary alertness of the sitter. Stanley Spencer himself, 
y the way, is represented in the interesting collection of drawings 
che first room (among which there are also some magnifi- 
at Picassos) by an early work, “ John Donne Arriving in 
licaven.” Theself-portrait of Henry Lamb (No. 17), though more 
reserved, is equally fine, and the two portraits, ‘‘ Study of a Boy” 
No. 24) and Evelyn 
Waugh (No. 52), 
are further ex- 
amples of his vivid 
characterisation. 
The portraits of 
women are on the 
whole less agreeable, 
particularly in com- 
parison with some of 
the beautiful works 
by Ethel Walker 
which hung on these 
walls so recently. 
The girl’s head (No. 
51), however, is an 
exception, and the 
portrait of Mrs. 
Thorpe has some 
grace as well as 
character. The 
portrait group of 
the Behrend family 
exhibited with three 
preliminary sketches 
shows the very 
deliberate way by 
which Lamb arrives 
t his composition. 
But it must be 
admitted that when 
nce the satisfac- 
ory balance of the 
group had been 
ttained in study 
\o. 2 the artist had 
omparatively little 
o add to the 
inished picture; 
n fact, the smaller 
udies are, if any- 
ing, more agree- 
le in handling 
d colour, owing, 
» doubt, to the 
treater spontaneity 
vith which they 
ere painted. 

The most am- 
itious effort, and 
-rtainly the best 
icture in the show, 





“THE SELF-PORTRAIT OF HENRY LAMB.” 
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is the ‘‘ Level Crossing.’’ Admirably composed in its relation 
of masses and tones, it expresses the sudden start of move- 
ment after a hold up, but not so violently as to interrupt the 
generally restful character of the atmospheric setting. It is an 
English genre picture as typical of the present day as Morland 
is of the eighteenth century. A more striking and amusing 
composition, ‘‘ The Septet’ (No. 12), is very suggestive in its 
angularity of the way in which the movements of the individual 
musicians blend into a single whole, and are controlled by the 
leader who forms the apex of the little triangle. 

Some of the landscapes done in the South of France and 
in Burgundy are very attractive in their fresher colouring and 
simple, impressive design. The ‘‘ Bridge on the Cure ’’ (No. 41) 
is an admirable piece of architectural painting and ‘‘ Walnut 
Trecs ” (No. 61) is the best of the pure landscapes. In addition 
to the subjects already mentioned, Mr. Lamb is showing some 
very fine flower pieces, of which No. 25 is particularly beautiful 
in its perfect composition and soft delicate colouring. 

It is impossible to write about Henry Lamb without alluding 
to his friend and contemporary, Sydney Carline, whose untimely 
death during an exhibition of his work at the Goupil Gallery 
has interrupted a promising career. Asa painter Sydney Carline 
had a good deal in common with Lamb as regards his general 
outlook, and if he showed less power of characterisation, he 
made up for it by a finer sense of beauty, especially in his 
handling of pigment. The outstanding features of the recent 
exhibition were the ‘‘ Breakfast Table”? and ‘‘ Eiderdown,”’ 
a study in reces- 
sion, the effect 
produced by the 
converging black 
lines of the eider- 
down being further 
emphasised by the 
arrangement of 
colours, a rich red 
in the foreground 
and a green light 
reflecting the foliage 
outside streaming 
in through the little 
window at the far 
end. The same win- 
dow recess formed 
the setting for the 
delightful _ still - life 
group entitled 
“The Cricketer,” 
from a little porce- 
lain figure round 
which the other 
objects were 
grouped. Besides 
this, the most pleas- 
ing pictures in the 
exhibition were the 
landscapes, particu- 
larly the “‘ Thames 
in Winter’ and the 
beautiful snow 
scene of St. John’s, 
Downshire Hill, 
which has, fortu- 
nately, been ac- 
quired by the 
Tate Gallery. 
Mr. Sydney Carline 
had been Ruskin 
Drawing Master at 
Oxford for some 
years, and had 
succeeded in bring- 
ing a fresh modern 
outlook into an 
atmosphere that 
had received little 
artistic stimulus 
since Ruskin’s own 
day. M. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COMMERCIAL DAIRY FARMING. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Every week for some months I have 
been reading your very interesting and instruc- 
tive articles on farming. As I am about to 
enter into possession of a small property in 
the south of England, I want to be able to 
take an intelligent interest in its management 
and, later, to take entire charge of a dairy farm. 
I should, therefore, be very grateful to you if 
you could tell me how and where I could 
learn the theory and the rudiments of the 
practice of really up-to-date commercial dairy 
farming. I say on purpose ‘“ commercial ” 
because I want to take up dairy farming as a 
profession and not as a hobby.—C. J. K. 

[A good many dairy farmers have acquired 
their present knowledge from experience, and 
in so doing have spent a good deal of time 
and money in learning the best practice. 
With a view to eliminating this, it is advisable 
that you should take a short course in the 
theory and practice of agriculture at one of 
the colleges. Reading University provides a 
good six months’ course in agriculture, extend- 
ing from September till March. Although 
dairy farming is a very specialised branch of 
agriculture, it is essential to possess a knowledge 
of the principles underlying general farming, and 
this is where the value of the course indicated 
above comes in. Ifa more practical association 
with dairy farming is required, then an attempt 
should be made to get the necessary experience 
on an up-to-date dairy farm. Here, again, the 
existing centres for agricultural education are 
likely to be the most helpful in this respect, 
and it is probable that your close proximity 
to Reading would enable you to get this 
necessary training there. Although educational 
centres are not usually regarded as _ being 
actively concerned in ‘‘ commercial” dairy 
farming, yet you will find in practice that they 
cannot afford to adopt any other method, 
and in dairying Reading leads with its National 
Institute for Research in Dairying. We still 
think, however, that much time and money 
would be saved by a short course in agri- 
culture.—Ebp.] 

RED AND GREY SQUIRRELS. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—There is still a great deal of controversy 
regarding the relations of the alien grey squirrel 
with our native species. It is undoubtedly 





true that, during the last thirty years, there 
have been remarkable decreases in the numbers 
of red squirrels, and in some cases the greys 
seem to have completely replaced them. But 
the oft-repeated assertion that the grey has 
driven out the red cannot be so true as is gener- 
ally supposed, for in many districts where 
red squirrels are now unaccountably scarce 
there are not, nor ever have been, any greys. 
Furthermore, there is a great deal of evidence 
that disease has played a large part in reducing 
the red squirrel population to such a low ebb. 
But more detailed evidence is essential before 
one can make definite assertions, either for or 
against the grey squirrel, and it may interest 
your readers to know that the whole problem 
of fluctuations in the numbers of squirrels 
and other rodents is being carefully investigated 
here, in the University Museum at Oxford. 
I should be very interested to hear from any 
reader who may be able to give information 
on any of the following points: (1) Past years 
of greatest abundance of red squirrels in any 
particular district; (2) years of scarcity ; 
(3) date of first appearance of grey squirrels, 
if any; (4) notes on increase and influence 
of grey squirrels; (5) disease of any kind 
among squirrels or other rodents——A. D. 
MIDDLETON. 


STONEHENGE. 
To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—In the middle of 1927 it was announced 
that 1,444 acres surrounding Stonehenge were 
purchasable for £31,000. An appeal, influ- 
entially signed, was issued, and many donations, 
both large and small, came in. It thus became 
possible to secure about half of the area 
required. But in this case “‘he buys twice 
who buys all,’ because the great point of the 
scheme is to buy the whole of the land which 
can be seen from the stones to the horizon, 
to remove the disfiguring buildings put up 
during the War, and to guarantee that no like 
misfortune shall occur in the future. Half 
measures would fail. More money is, however, 
still required. The last section is on offer at 
£15,000 and £9,245 must be forthcoming 
before the end of the month.  Reiterated 
appeals for the Stonehenge Protection Fund 
no longer bring in large donations, and it is 
difficult to collect thousands of pounds when 
only small amounts come in, but the need is 
now more pressing and urgent than ever, 



































STONEHENGE AS IT OUGHT TO BE. 


and there is a promise of £2,500 if only the 
Fund can be completed. Contributions sent 
to the National Trust, 7, Buckingham Pa!:ce 
Gardens, will be gratefully acknowledged — 
S. H. Hamer, Secretary. 
REDWINGS IN ST. JAMES’S PAI 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Bird lovers will, I think, be intereseg 
to know that there was a flock of fourteen 
redwings in St. James’s Park on February : th 
I saw them about midday close to the © eat 
George Street entrance, and was abl to 
approach within a few feet of some of m, 
On February 14th I could not find the — 
D. A. RAWLENCE. 





KEEPING GUT IN ~ RAIN-WATE 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In a former letter I called atte: ion 
to the fact that gut kept soaking in rain- ter 
retains its strength. I have lately c. ‘ied 


out careful tests, which show that stor: in 
pure water actually does gut good, incre ‘ing 
its strength about 10 per cent. A zen 


lengths of 4x drawn gut two years old «ere 
used for the experiment. Each strand was 
cut into two equal parts: one set of a «zen 
half strands was soaked in distilled waicy for 
thirty-three days. At the end of this ime 
each length was tested to breaking int. 
The other dozen half lengths, which had 
meanwhile been kept in a grease-proof envy: lope 
in the dark, were taken out and soake:! for 
half an hour in cold tap water, and then also 
tested to breaking point. I used distilled 
water, as London rain-water is apt to contain 
impurities, and cannot be relied upon like 
clean rain-water in the country. The average 
breaking strain of the gut which had been 
soaked for thirty-three days was 25.3 0zs., 
while that for the gut soaked for half an hour 
in tap water was 22.8 ozs. I had marked the 
strands so as to be able to note the individual 
as well as the collective effect of the distilled 
water. In ten cases the distilled water strands 
exhibited increased strength, in one case 
both half stands broke at 22 ozs., and in another 
the distilled water half broke at 24 ozs. and 
the other half at 25 ozs. The test seems to 
me quite conclusive, and fishermen can safely 
keep their casts in a tin of rain-water right 
through the season.—FLEUR-DE-Lys. 
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BEEH{VE ROBBED BY WOODPECKER. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir—lIn the side of a single-wall beehive in the 
orchard here (Ashford K:nt) in which there was 
a colony of bees, it was noticed that a hole had 
been made, ratherdarger than a rat weuld make, 
and there were chips of wood up to an inch or 
so in length scattered about ; as we were looking 
into the hive the next morning, a greater spotted 
woodpecker flew out. This bird is an occasional 
visitor here and has been seen in the trees 
recently. It would be interesting to know if 
any of your readers have had a similar experi- 
ence.—Huco R. Forp. 


A CENTENARIAN COCKATOO. 
To THE EDITorR. 


Sir—-I do not know if the enclosed photograph 
of : somewhat remarkable bird will interest 








WHO LASTS A CENTURY CAN HAVE 
NO FLAW.” 
your readers. ‘‘ Cockie”’ has been in the 


family of the present owner, Major J. R. 
Aspinall of Standen Hall, Clitheroe, for 
upwards of seventy years, and was understood, 
when acquired, to have passed its thirtieth 
birthday. The exact age of this venerable bird 
is believed to be 104 years. Although a certain 
deficiency of breast feathers would appear to 
indicate advancing years, “‘ Cockie”’ is still full 
of mischievous fun and an adept at mimicry. 
—GEOFFREY BLACKWELL. 


WINTER IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—The Arctic cold that has held the country 
so long in its grip has been exceptionally severe 
even on the mild west coast of Scotland. A 
sea loch, with its salt 
waters and tidal 
movement, has been 
frozen across its 
half-mile of breadth. 
This has not oc- 
curred since 1895, 
when the lochside 
dwellers were 
startled early one 
morning by the sight 
of a ship in full sail 
gliding over the ice- 
bound surface. No 
doubt the intense 
cold produced the 
same effect as the 
desert heat, and it 
was the mirage of 
some vessel far out 


atsca. In the strath 
it was considered 
an ill-omen, a fear 
that was confirmed 
shortly afterwards 


by the death of one 
of the best known 
lan’ owners. The 
dee. seek the valley, 
where they are well 


awsre no danger 
thr atens at this 
tir of year, and 
fee ing will be a 


lor s and expensive 
pr.cess this season. 
It s a pretty sight 
to see the herd 
tr. sping down the 
Co ie at the call of 
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the stalker. He moves among them with 
impunity, though it would be unsafe fcr a 
stranger to go near them.—M. C. B. 


CARVED TIMBERWORK. 
To THE Epiror. 

Si1r,—Of all those who flock to Chartres few, 
probably, know this charming piece of carved 
timberwork, which encloses a newel staircase, 
l’Escalier de la Reine Berthe. The uprights 
are spirally carved and end in amusing figures. 
It dates from the fifteenth century, and 
resembles much work at Le Mans and Lisieux. 
—Curius CROWE. 


ROBIN AND THRUSH. 
To THE EpIrTor. 


Sir,—A correspondent who wrote several 
weeks ago of a thrush and robin which came 
together to be fed by him may like to know 
that a similar pair visit me. Both these birds 
have been pensioners for more than a year, 
but the thrush occasionally absents himself 
for a week or two, probably for a country 
holiday, as he returns remarkably bright 
and clean to my sooty suburban garden. 
I do not see in the interesting article on 
hawking in India a reference to the fact that 
the illustrations all show the hawks carried 
on the right hand. In Europe it has always 
been customary for the falconer to carry, 
even when riding, the hawk on the left hand.— 
EDGAR SYERS. 





THE MUNICH GLYPTOTHEK. 
To THE EDITOR. 

S1ir,—I was much interested to see in your 
issue of January 26th the articles about the 
Munich Glyptothek and the proposal to re- 
decorate some of the halls of the British Museum 
in a similar fashion. The more so as Leo v. 
Klenze was my _ great-grandfather on my 
mother’s side, and his memory is kept very 
much alive in our family. Certainly, the idea 
of reversing the values by putting sculptures, 
which once were coloured and now have lost 
their original paint, against a vivid background 
is a very clever way of showing them off to 
what is now the best possible advantage. The 
usual orthodox terra-cotta walls never succeed 
in doing so, and have, besides, a very depressing 
effect on the visitors. Also, the proportions 
of the Glyptothek, with the Propyleia and the 
Building for Art Exhibitions, considered as 
part of the Kénigsplatz, are very fine, and the 
impression produced would have been even 
heightened had the square been completed 
according to my _ great-grandfather’s. ideas. 
Unfortunately, it never was—lack of money; I 
expect. The idea has recently been taken up 
again, but I fear that, if carried out at all, its 
result will not be quite as Leo v. Klenze 
intended—later architects usually “ correct ” 
their predecessors so as to carry out their own 





SEEKING FOOD IN THE VALLEY. 





A QUEEN’S STAIRCASE. 


plans. It may be of interest to you to hear 
that Leo v. Klenze’s eldest son, Hippolyte, 
marriéd Miss Emily Georgiana Farmer of 
Nonsuch Park, Surrey. This lady was my grand- 
mother and died at Munich in 1878. Being a 
Munich painter myself, I hope the sculptures 
at the British Museum may, after a new decora- 
tion of the walls, show up to their very best 
advantage. I know well how very much depends 
on background, both for pictures and sculptures, 
if they are to show at their best——EcKHARD 
VON PUTZz. 

THAT STEAL FIR CONES. 

To THE EDITor. 

S1r,—My garden in Edinburgh is invaded every 
October by rooks. They always frequent the 
same part of my garden, some wandering about 
on the lawn, others making for a Scots fir. For 
some time I could not see what brought them 
to this town garden, though it was evident they 
came with a definite object in view. Examining 
the lawn under the fir tree, I found numbers 
of small hard, immature green cones, and on 
further observation I 
discovered that the 
rooks pull these 
cones off the fir 
tree and carry them 
away to their 
rookery, which is 
about half a mile 
off. I have men- 
tioned this curious 
behaviour of the 
rooks to many 
friends, but no one 
has been able to 
give me a reason for 
their action. I can- 
not discover one for 
myself, as they at 
once fly off on 
securing a _ cone. 
Those on the ground 
are those dropped 
when one bird which 
has a cone is attacked 
by a comrade. I 
have never observed 
their endeavouring 
to eat them or to 
break them open. 
Near to the fir tree 
stands a walnut tree, 
but the walnuts do 
not attract the rooks 
either on the tree 
or on the ground. 


ROOKS 


The rooks do not 
visit my garden 
except for cone 


gathering. — HUGH 
C. SOMERVILLE, 
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MIXED PROGRAMMES WANTED on RACECOURSES 


GRAND NATIONAL AND LINCOLNSHIRE HANDICAP. 


ERE we are on the eve of another flat racing season. 
There is the temptation to make a somewhat usual 
remark that it only seems but the other day that we 
were finishing off a season at Manchester last Novem- 
ber. I will forbear. What, however, is just as much a 
fact as the advent of the new season is that the National Hunt 
season has been tragically mutilated and broken up by the long 
stoppages through frozen training grounds and racecourses. 

How serious the tragedy is for all having business interests 
in winter-time steeplechasing and hurdle racing will not be 
fully understood yet. What we do know at the moment is 
that many days of splendid opportunities for the many hundreds 
of horses in training have been lost without a hope of recovery. 
There is not even a chance of an odd steeplechase or hurdle 
race being introduced into a programme of flat racing at any 
convenient time during the next two months. There ought to 
be, but the fact remains there is not. The Jockey Club will 
not tolerate any encroachment in the form of National Hunt 
events when once their season has started. 

It must be either one or the other—with one exception. 
Liverpool, in the spring and autumn, stages mixed programmes 
of flat racing, steeplechasing and hurdle racing. Evidently 
they have a special dispensation. Nevertheless, it is the variety 
of attractions at Liverpool that appeals so much to the public. 
All my lengthy experience tells me that mixed programmes at 
places like Kempton Park, Sandown Park, Hurst Park, Newbury 
and certain other centres in the spring and summer would go far 
to solving the problem of the shrinking attendances. The public 
love watching the jumpers. Only certain samples of our dia- 
bolical winter climate put a very definite limit to their patronage. 
If, therefore, it be a fact that there is an embargo on the right 
of racing executives to stage mixed programmes, the sooner it is 
lifted the better. The present is an instance when the right to 
race steeplechasers and hurdlers at the big racecourses during 
the next six or eight weeks would have come as a great relief. 

I am reminded of what the manager of a very well known 
racecourse in the south of England remarked to me the other 
day. “If,” he said, ‘“‘we could mix in steeplechasing and 
hurdling during May, June and July, we should be turning people 
away. I will go further and say that if a steeplechasing meeting 
were proceeding near by us during those months of fine weather 
our place would be practically deserted.’’ My suggestion would 
not go beyond the end of April or the middle of May. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND MIXED RACING. 

We have to remember that hard going has to be expected 
in the summer, especially on those courses which are laid out 
on a Clay subsoil. Jumpers must at least have decent going. 
Yet it is also true that they have steeplechase meetings in Ireland 
in summer and they most certainly do so in France. The chief 
steeplechase of the year in France is decided at Auteuil in June. 
After what we have gone through, | certainly think the National 
Hunt Committee should be ready for such another crisis and 
forthwith come to some agreement with the Jockey Club on the 
matter of mixed programmes. In this case it is good to let 
the public have what they want. 

Surely a resumption of racing has been effected during 
the present week. As I write, another week of abandonments 
has passed, though when it opened it had not seemed possible 
for such a thing to be. One of those afternoons I spent with 
Stanley Wootton on his gallops on Six Mile Hill at Epsom. 
The gates of Hurst Park were closed because the frost was too 
deep in the ground. Though, perhaps, he was taking a chance, 
the very successful Epsom trainer decided to open some of the 
ground which had been closed for so long and give his two year 
olds some much-needed fast bursts. 

What struck me was the absolute “‘ dead ”’ look of the grass. 
Indeed, the whole countryside gave the idea of being arid and 
as if nothing would ever grow on it again. I have seen the same 
look very much nearer the tropics long after the rains have ceased. 
The truth, of course, is that everything showing above the 
surface has been killed by the severe and unrelenting frosts. 
Of a sign of moisture there was none, and when one comes to 
think of it there has been little or no rain in the country for weeks 
past. Some parts of the country had quite a lot of snow at one 
time, including Newmarket, but there was only a sprinkling at 
Epsom. Yet we know that new life will be born again in the 
land, but it will not be until rain falls to aid the daytime thaws 
and finally take away the “‘ bone”’ which has been the cause 
of all the mischief and damage to National Hunt racing during 
the greater part of 1929. 

An opportunity may occur a week hence to write a few final 
words about the Grand National. I am expecting things to 
happen during the week that will at least assist a writer on the 
subject. I may (or may not) have been given reason to 
accept rather more seriously the chances of miore than one 
candidate. A smooth performance at Cheltenham or Sandown 
Park on the part of such well known horses as Master Billie, 
Billy Barton, Great Span, Bright’s Boy, Mount Etna and 
a few others would furnish such evidence pointing to their 
prospects as is conspicuously lacking now because little or 


‘ 


nothing is known about their condition and form at the moni nt, 
One does not forget that Master Billie went out favourite 
for the race last year when he was supposed to have everyt! nag 
in his favour—weight, a first-class jockey, fitness—and he 
fact that his trainer, Percy Whitaker, gave him a chance se» nd 
to none. He fell, and that explains everything. I do n 

why he should be a good thing this time except that, having 
done well on the sands of the sea shore, he might be straighter 
in condition than most others. Certainly Mr. Topham, in g ‘ng 
him r1st., only a stone above a whole regiment of impos. dle 
horses and 21lb. below the top weight, Easter Hero, does ot 
look upon him as a top-sawyer among Grand National aspir ts, 

I have mentioned the name of Easter Hero just now. He 
is not my idea of a “‘ Liverpool” horse. He is too brilliant nd 
speedy on park courses to have the sedateness, stamina ind 
temperament that are constituent parts of the ideal hors for 
Aintree. I remember seeing him win a race of just over wo 
miles over the Liverpool fences. He had to cross practi «lly 
all the fences, but as he jumped abruptly to the right at « ery 
fence he gave me the idea of a horse that was hating it. He 
won on that occasion because the opposition was poor. \ hen 
it came to the Grand National a year ago he piled himse’ on 
top of the Canal Turn fence the first time round after ru: ving 
up the guard rail from left to right and, incidentally, bau. «ing 
a whole lot of others immediately in his rear. I do not + \ink 
he would win the race this year with a stone less on his bs °k. 

Then there is Koko, an erstwhile stable companion, that 
was among the early fallers last year. He has done some fa!ling 
since, and, though he is a fine individual and unquestionably 
looks the part he is trying to fill, I would not care to trust him 
to complete the ‘‘ National’’ course. The one that would have 
interested me more than any other had all been well wit! her 
is Maguelonne. I did not think she was right when she ran at 
Lingfield Park early last month, and the other day she was 
returned to the ‘‘ vet’ for more violet-ray treatment. Horses 
which have to be treated in that way within sight of the race 
cannot have a sound chance. 

To tell the truth, I have no serious fancy. No doubt it 
would have been otherwise had there been recent public form 
to guide one; but as it is, ‘“‘ spotting ’’ the winner is made im- 
measurably more difficult. I believe the Hon. Aubrey Hastings 
would have fancied the American horse Billy Barton quite a 
lot had he been able to give the visitor an orthodox preparation 
with a race or two in public. The owner did his part by sending 
the horse from America months in advance, only he could not 
legislate for the freakishness of our climate. 

Great Span meets the demands of those who insist on their 
chosen being a first-class jumper. If only on that account, | 
think he will take a great deal of beating, but I would have 
preferred him with 7lb. less on his back. Grakle will not win 
if my arguments regarding Easter Hero are not wrongly based. 
I do not think he quite fills the bill as a ‘‘ Liverpool ”’ horse. 
Bright’s Boy has had his chances in Grand Nationals and could 
not quite take them. I might wander on down the long list, 
but somehow it seems a self-imposed task so much in vain. 
Anything can happen in the circumstances. The winner night 
be a horse that has not been in public for months past. It 
might be one that has never seen the course before. 

GREAT SPAN AND UNCLE BEN. 

If I were to have a bet I should probably make first c!:oice 
of Great Span, because we know he can jump and stay, and 
for the reason that he will have the right sort of jockey |» in 
Rayson, the ex-amateur. And I would probably char.e a 
“saver ’’ on a plodding safe jumper such as Uncle Ben p: »ved 
himself to be in a four-mile ‘chase at Gatwick early i: the 
year. 

Always before the opening of a flat-racing season wi are 
made to guess at the form of the Lincolnshire Handicap h« -es. 
There are degrees of guessing, and we approach wildness or his 
occasion, for the horses have not only been in retirement ce 
last year, but they have shared with all others the calamit ol 
being inadequately trained. We know that a number of | -m 
have been on expeditions to the seaside and they have | en 
asked to gallop as fast as was compatible with safety. An ong 
such candidates are Umslopagaas, Miscou, Grotesque, Spot ( ‘sh 
and Scintillation (the favourite). 

Scintillation came in for popular notice from the ou set 
because he was regarded as exceptionally well handicap: °d. 
The backer who makes form his chief guide will have to +: ke 
sides with that one. Personally, I believe the occasion +s 
never so favourable for the win of a horse that was in training 
and racing as a hurdler before the stoppage came. Such. ‘© 
Caporal, Harpist, Capture Him and Miscou among the 0: et 
horses. One of those four, therefore, may win. Incidenta'-y, 
it is not a view shared by our friend Edgar Wallace, who “s 
told us all to go in and have a good win over his wife’s ho:se 
Nestorian. Somehow, these publicly tipped horses so seldom 
do their duty. I respect the chance of Nestorian, but I shall 
discard him because feather-weights so rarely win a handicop 
of this character. PHILIPPOS. 
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is only because building 

is so expensive to-day that 

we endeavour to make the 
most of what exists. This 
applies particularly to house 

al erations. In some cases it 
is found that in no way can 
ai. old house be satisfactorily 


renodelled, but these cases 
ai certainly the exception. 
It is generally found worth 


w ile to adapt rather than to 
d: nolish and build afresh. 
The house now illustrated 
is 1 case in point. The small 
ii) .tration at the foot of this 
poze shows what it was like 





wen Messrs. Kieffer and 
Fk ming took it in hand a 
ciple of years ago. Com- 
p ‘ing this with the larger 


p otograph, the change is aston- 
ising. It is true there has 
b:en wholesale alteration and 
a‘dition, but the body of the 
original house still forms a 
considerable part of what we 
now see. There were no qualms 
about drastic handling, for, as 
the illustration shows, the house 
was a nondescript Mid-Victorian 
one, with walls of white Camni- 
bridgeshire stock bricks and a 
slate roof. It was a little square house, with four rooms on 
each floor, and nothing of any note inside or out. The whole 
of the existing doors and windows, skirtings, cornices and 
staircase were removed and re-designed and replaced with 
new, and the chimney-stacks were pulled down to below roof 
level and rebuilt. 

The original front entrance was on the south side (just 
above the little dog seen in the top right-hand illustration on 
the next page). The present entry is on the north, opening 
from a paved forecourt into an entrance hall which occupies 
the place of the former larder and pantry. On this side of 
the house a new wing has been added, to accommodate the 
service quarters on the ground floor and to provide additional 
bedrooms on the first floor; and on the farther side of the yard 
the coach-house has been enlarged and converted into a garage. 
All this has been very successfully contrived by the architects. 
The garage is an interesting item in the composition, linked 
to the house by a screen wall and urn-capped piers. The entire 
fabric has been limewashed, and this simple treatment has 
unified the old and the new. 
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THE ORIGINAL HOUSE, BEFORE ALTERATION. 


COUNTRY 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
CHERRYHINTON, CAMBRIDGE 2 


AS REMODELLED AND ENLARGED BY MESSRS. 
W. J. KIEFFER and H. S. FLEMING. 


ENTRANCE FRONT AND FORECOURT. 
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On the entrance side there is no feeling at all that this 
is a house which has been so largely remodelled; but on the 
south elevation, where the roof line is rather queer, we get 
some suggestion of this. Turning again to the top right-hand 
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PLANS OF HOUSE AFTER REMODELLING. 








illustration on the next page, if the line of the hip on the left is 
carried down to the eaves, we have, in the mind’s eye, the 
original form of the house. The extension on the left was 
needed to give added space to the drawing-room and to the 
principal bedroom above it, and as it was decided to retain 
the existing slate roof, the most economical treatment was to 
carry it on as shown. But, regarded purely as a composition, 
this roof line is not happy. 

On this south side the architects have added a loggia, which 
comes centrally on the elevation, with two doorways within, 
one opening from the hall, the other from the drawing-room. 
The detailing is refined, and we see the same commendable 
quality in the loggia which has been built on the west side, 
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HOUSE AND GARAGE FROM ROSE GARDEN. SOUTH-WEST FRONT. 
at the end of the drawing-room ; in the louvred shutters; and 
especially in the front entry. This last follows an Adam pre- 
cedent, and is a charming feature. The reeding of the pillars, 
the fluting and dentilling of the cornice, and the delicate curves 


an amusing quip. Mr. Kieffer apparently has a partiality ‘or 
boiled jam roll, and whenever he went down to the hou: to 
supervise the work in progress, his client, Mr. E. A. Saun:rs 
thoughtfully provided this sweet. So we see delight: ‘ly 











of the over-door, delight the eye. All this front entry is in schemed on the frieze of the mantelpiece a delicate vase |i!led 
wood painted white, the with boiled jam rolls! ‘his 
door itself being black. is a motif with a tale, and 


On the plain wall of 
the forecourt a rather hefty 
cherub stands in a shallow 
brick niche, the sides of 
which are carried up to 
the staircase window above, 
with some scroll ironwork 
as relief against the white 
walls. 

In the entrance hall 
a feature has been made 
of a recessed china cup- 
board, and the walls have 
been given a pleasant tex- 
ture by first painting in 
white, then stippling and 
glazing. The staircase bal- 
ustrade is well designed, 
each tread having two 
spiral-turned balusters and 
a carved bracket. 

Opening off the hall 
on one side is the dining- 
room, with panelled walls, 
and on the other side is 
the drawing-room, where 
the principal architectural 
features are the fireplace 
and the doorcases. Refer- 
ence to the fireplace recalls 
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FRONT ENTRY. 
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HALL AND 


perhaps just as pertinent 
as the Greek adaptation of 
the egg and tongue. 
There is no occasion 
to describe in detail the 
various rooms of the house. 
Let it suffice to say that 
everything has been very 
comfortably arranged, and 
the service quarters well 
equipped ; but something 
must be added about the 
gardens. This has been 
Mr. Saunders’ own particu- 
lar province. He has a 
rare knowledge of garden- 
ing, and as his grounds 
occupy about six acres, he 
has had plenty of scope, 
alike among flowers, fruits, 
vegetables and _ shrubs. 
There is a charming rose 
garden facing the house, 
and throughout ihe 
grounds one has evideuve of 
as much skill on the part 
of the owner as that which 
the architects have dis- 
played in the house itself. 
RANDAL PHILLI! 
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designs published by cabinet-makers of the second half 
of the eighteenth century that such pieces are of more 
interest. 
belonging 


C yO rare is furniture that exactly corresponds to the engraved 


than usual 
Ww * bookcase 





TWO 


Such 


to 


Mr. 


a tli d edition appeared in 1802. 


on Plate 39 in the 
app: dix (second and 
thir editions), is de- 


scri) das ‘‘ a new design 
for a bookcase and 
writ. .¢ drawer.” In this, 


the ‘nost important of 
She:.ton’s works, it is 
not clear whether 
the designs are all 
“invented ”’ by Sheraton 
or whether some of them 
were drawings from the 
cabinet-work of other 
makers. Although 
Sheraton was ‘‘ for many 
years a Cabinet-maker,” 
according to the obituary 
notice in the Gentleman’ s 
Magazine in 1806, he 
had supported himself 
since the year 1793 “ by 
the exertions of author- 
ship,’ and in Adam 
Black’s description of 
him, written about 1804, 
itis stated that Sheraton, 
once a_cabinet-maker, 
“was now author and 
publisher, teacher of 
drawing and, I believe, 
occasional preacher.” 
The upper stage of the 
bookcase is enclosed by 
glazed and traceried doors 
and surmounted bya deli- 
cate cornice and cresting 
carved with a draped 
urn from which spring 
slender acanthus leaves, 
forming a finial, and 
also stretching across the 
cresting to the small 
carved finials on either 
side The borders are 
inlail with satinwood of 
deep tone, and the upper 


Stas flanked by slender 
pil. ters with carved 
bi and capitals. In 
Sh raton’s design the 
Wi ting drawer, which 
1S “cj resented out, has 
th ippearance of a 
fi when in, as it is 
0 i fins. or 2ins. deep. 
I ie lower part we 
I in the text there 
a “clothes press 
so es, and the glass 
a's above are intended 


tc nave looking glass 
in ne centre-squares, or 
t could be painted as 
sh wn.” This bookcase 


a piece 
BE. ©. 


A 






Hunter, of 
the esign appears in Thomas Sheraton’s Cabinet-maker and 
Upi.’sterers’ Drawing Book, with Appendix and Accompant- 
me» which he published in 1791-94 in four parts, of which 
The design, which appears 
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SHERATON BOOKCASES 


is a mahogany maker and Upholsterers’ 


which 





MAHOGANY GLAZED BOOKCASE. 
Circa 1793. 





will be sold by Messrs. Sotheby on Friday, March 22nd, and 
in the same sale is a winged bookcase from another property, 
which is also in the style of Thomas Sheraton in his Cabinet- 
s’ Drawing Book period (1791-94). In 
this the upper stage is enclosed by glazed and traceried doors, 
and surmounted by a finely carved urn flanked by long acanthus 
sprays over the advanced centre. 
cresting with small urn finials. 
lower stage are veneered with harewood, inlaid with husk festoons 


Over the wings is a shaped 
The cupboard doors of the 


and framing discs of 
brightly figured ma- 
hogany. A little earlier 
in date is a commode 
with a mahogany top 
and straight front 
divided into three panels 
and veneered with satin- 
wood. The two side 
panels are inlaid with 
a Classic vase in an oval 
medallion, while’ the 
centre is inlaid with a 
geometrical design within 
a roundel. The frieze, 
which is inlaid, opens in 
three drawers. 


AN EARLY GEOR- 
GIAN SIDE TABLE 
AND 18th CENTURY 


CHAIRS. 

The side table, de- 
signed by the architects 
of the English Palladian 
school to support the 
slabs of marble or mosaic 
brought home from Italy 
by enthusiasts for Roman 
and Italian magnificence, 
was sometimes modelled 
upon the massive Vene- 
tian tables, but adapted 
to English interiors. In 
examples designed by 
William Kent heavy 
broken scroll supports 
often appear, sometimes 
in conjunction with 
scrollwork and human 
figures, and rich festoons 
of fruit and flowers. In 
a small side table of 
this period the supports 
take the form of a 
massive cabriole leg 
finishing in lion paw 
feet and carved with a 
bold scrolling acanthus 
leaf. The lion motif is 
consistently carried out 
in the apron, where the 
lion mask in high relief 
dominates the drapery 
swags -which link it to 
the volute ends of the 
legs. The cornice is 
carved with a leaf, and 
the frieze with the 
Vitruvian scroll. This 
table, with some ma- 
hogany chairs of ladder- 
back pattern and a set 
of chairs with cabriole 
legs and pierced vase- 




































































































































































shaped splats, will also be sold on 
March 22nd. The ladder-back set, con- 
sisting of six single chairs and two arm 
chairs, is unusually slender and elegant. 
The back, which has a serpentine top 
rail, has its three serpentine transverse 
bars pierced and moulded, the small 
detail upon the centre of the top rail 
and the foliage upon the top of the 
cabriole leg being the only carving. 
The seats are dipped and covered with 
black leather. This pattern with trans- 
verse bars was revived about the middle 
years of the eighteenth century and 
produced, with certain modifications, 
until about 1770. A set of six chairs 
dating from the middle of the century 
have their cabriole legs carved on the 
knee with foliage, and finishing in claw 
and ball feet and pierced vase-shaped 
splat. The serpentine top rail is carved 
with foliage in the centre and at its 
extremities, while the back uprights 
are carved with a wave pattern of 
rococo character. 

Among miscellaneous items of 
interest in this sale is a steel grate of 
Adam type, with semicircular basket 
and wide apron pierced and decorated 
with faceted steel studs and _ incised 
designs. It rests upon short supports 
surmounted by vases. There is also a 


porcelain jug painted with a continuous fox-hunting scene, 


after the picture “‘ Breaking Cover’ 


1811. This jug was long the property of Captain Gronow, 
a Waterloo veteran and author of Recollections. 
NAVAL PICTURES. 
The naval pictures from the collection of the late Mr. Thomas 
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SIDE TABLE. Circa 1730. 


‘ Grainger ’’ Worcester is recorded by Thomas Luny, and also Nelson’s attack on the 
French fleet at the mouth of the Nile in 1798. In the latter 

engraved by J. Scott in picture, Nelson’s ships are seen forming line as they advazied, 
and bringing an overwhelming fire to bear on the French. The 


attempt of Captain Samuel Hood, commanding the Zealous, to 


prevent the escape of French frigates on the second day, is also 


painted by Luny. 


In this sale there are examples of the work 
of Richard Paton (who painted most of the naval battles of his 


Gabriel, which are to be sold by Messrs. Christie on Friday, day), Pocock; and that able artist, John Thomas Serres. 


March 15th, are, in the main, records of English victories in 
the French wars of the last years of the eighteenth and early 


nineteenth centuries. The Battle of Cape St. Vincent (1797) “the Company.”’ 


A WINGED BOOKCASE ENCLOSED BY GLAZED AND VENEERED DOORS. 





Circa 1791 - 94. 








Besides these battle scenes, there are portraits of East Indiamen 
by W. J. Huggins, whose early life was spent in the service of 
From another property are two pictures of 


Venice by Guardi, one showing the 
Dogana and the church of Santa Maria 
della Salute, with numerous gondolas 
plying on the smooth waters ; the other 
a view on the lagoons, with anchored 
barges and gondolas in the foreground, 
which are characterised by the artist’s 
spirited touch and lively detail. 


THE PORTLAND VASE. 


The news that the Portland vase, 
which has for more than a century been 
housed in the British Museum, will be 
sold by Messrs. Christie on May 2nd, will 
come as asurprise. The vase, formed of 
glass of a rich dark blue tint, may be 
described as an amphora about ten inches 
high ; the white bas-reliefs are of ¢!ass, 
the material having been fused on in a 
mass and then cut out by the <em- 
engraver into the designs requ:red. 
This ‘‘ most fragile yet best preservd of 
all the works inherited from antiquity” 
(as it was once described) was a‘ one 
time in the possession of the fami.y of 
Pope Barberini, and it remained 1: the 
Barberini Palace until about 177. It 
ultimately came into the possess: of 
Sir William Hamilton, who brou it 
to this country at the close of 84. 
The Dowager Duchess of Pori ad, 
““whose passion for augmenting ‘ef 
museum amounted almost to a 1) 110- 
mania,” bought it from Sir Wi) im, 
and until her death in the follo ing 
year the vase was lost to all bi: a 
few tried and confidential friends. s0 
rigidly did the duchess keep the se ‘ret 
of her purchase, especially from her wn 
family. The vase was deposited in the 
British Museum in 1810, and whii on 
view it was smashed to pieces |. 4 
lunatic. The pieces were put toge lef 
by a Mr. John Doubleday. The «se 
was copied by Josiah Wedgwood ad 
others, and Wedgwood, who consu: ed 
Sir William Hamilton on the difficu: ies 
of his task, speaks in his letter of che 
kindness of the Duke of Portland «nd 
his hope that its present name ol 
the Portland Vase would never depart 
from it. J. DE SERRE, 
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